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Comment 


HE varied recent activities of the Washington 

Chapter of this Society on behalf of better man- 

agement in the operation of our national wartime 
machine (of which Mr. Juran’s article is a notable il- 
lustration) prompts to a consideration of the problem 
of how all kinds of large-scale enterprises can be vital- 
ized to assure all-out production. 

The problem familiarily associated with the word 
“bureaucracy” is not new, nor is it confined solely to 
government organizations. But in recent years it has 
been all too easy to dismiss any presumptive inefficien- 
cies of governmental or other large-scale operation 
merely by alleging that “of course that is the way 
bureaucracy works.” It has been popularly assumed 
that there is something inevitable in the nature of a 
creeping paralysis about the manner in which too many 
governmental agencies operate. “Bureaucracy” is as- 
sumed to connote reluctance of individuals to carry re- 
sponsibility, confusion in authority, needless duplica- 
tion of effort, considerations of personal preferment 
held primary in staffing and a general lackadaisical at- 
mosphere in which work is pursued at a desultory pace. 

To the extent that there is validity in this kind of 
observation, it becomes, of course, a national crime in 
times of war emergency. And to ask ourselves how 
bureaucracy thus understood is to be offset and how 
necessary organizations are to be supercharged with the 
dynamic of purposeful zeal and effective activity be- 
comes a question of the first importance. 

That there is no necessary inevitability about this 
kind of bureaucracy is to be concluded from the fact 
that here and there both in government agencies and in 
other large-scale enterprises we see examples of groups 
which mobilize genuinely and powerfully to get a spe- 
cified job done. 

From examination of such examples, it becomes clear 
that there are a number of elements which, if con- 
sciously understood and striven for can, to an ap- 
preciable degree, give the lie to the inevitability of 
bureaucratic paralysis. These elements may be listed 
as—a clear conception of purpose dominating the organ- 
ization; good leadership directing the organization; 
good training characterizing induction into the organi- 
zation and continuance therein; a clear notion of tasks, 
obligations and standards of work expected of indi- 
viduals ; adequate provision for regard of the necessary 
self-respect of all individuals; clearly understood and 


reasonable rules and regulations; and finally, organized 
provision for shared responsibility for the job of facili- 
tating production by genuine collaborative conferences 
centered on the creative interests of those involved. 

Such elements are readily enumerated, but the major 
condition of fulfilling such a program is that there 
should be full grasp of these elements of the problem 
at the top of the organization, and a persistent will there 
to implicate all members of the staff in the attitudes 
and the processes which we today know are the condi- 
tions generating self-propulsive activities in people. 
Put in another way, bureaucracy is the outcome of 
lazy, inattentive and psychologically inept management. 
And until the conditions of good morale and purpose- 
ful group effort are more widely understood, it goes 
without saying that bureaucracy will persist. 

It needs also to be remembered at the outset that the 
program just outlined for generating a creative atti- 
tude toward production depends upon a certain kind of 
conviction about the kind of organisms that human 
beings are. It depends upon a convinced realization 
that the operating pattern of 19th century management, 
which was a pattern of domination and of imposing 
the will and the orders of a “superior,” was a denial 
of everything we know about how to evoke attention, 
loyalty and creative zeal from groups of people. 

Management by domination gives the lie to human 
nature because it fails to recognize how deeply people 
are ready and waiting to be summoned to some enter- 
prise which will take command of their scattered, bored 
and trivial preoccupations. To say that people crave to 
be led is, when one understands the higher responsibili- 
ties of leadership, synonymous with saying that most 
of us are eager to apply our energies and our best re- 
sources on behalf of some program we deem sufficiently 
worthwhile to command our loyalty. People yearn to 
be implicated in action that gives them a sense of self- 
importance. 

It is relatively easy to suggest how the challenge of 
a commanding purpose can be invoked in a war emer- 
gency. Yet to dramatize that into terms appealing to 
government clerks habituated to the leisurely pace of 
peacetime Washington is not so easy. Indeed the carry- 
ing out of this program of vitalization suggests a de- 
gree of attentiveness, of energy, sensitiveness and de- 
sire to use the pooled intellectual resources of other 

(Please turn to page 129) 





ORK Planning, or Programming, is the name 
given that vital function in a successful organi- 
zation which is concerned with laying the pat- 
tern or preparing the step-by-step program to achieve 
a predetermined objective with the minimum of waste, 
be it materials, time, or effort, and with the maximum 
effectiveness. Primarily it involves and is a result of 
the analysis, planning and organizing function of Man- 
agemenit. 

Work Planning is as essential to the managers and 
workers of a business as a blueprint is to the architect 
and builders of a house. It is essential that peacetime 
industries operate to a plan or program,,if they are 
going to achieve the measure of success they should. It 
is vital for a plant or industry involved in conversion 
for war, increasing production for war, or building to 
manufacture an entirely new product for war, to have 
a definite, well-thought-out plan of work. Not to have 
it assures a waste of materials, time and effort. To 
have it minimizes these possibilities to a large degee. 

When properly developed, this Work Plan serves 
not only as a guide along the path of achievement, but 
also as a check on the progress being made towards 
reaching the goal, not only from a directional stand- 
point but also from a time standpoint. Its develop- 
ment, prosecution and control must be of such a nature 
as to insure the proper degree of flexibility. By that 
I mean that as the program unfolds and results and 
data become actualities, we may find a different situa- 
tion from that which was apparent at first study. Then 
the co-ordinator of the plan must be able to evaluate 
these new findings, determine what should be done and 
reshape the program accordingly. 

This Work Plan not only states what the objective 
of the business or industry is and what steps must be 
taken to attain that objective, but the sequence of 
those steps, their relationship and who shall be respon- 
sible for their development. 

The idea of having a Work Plan is so apparent that 
it is inconceivable that anyone would attempt to run a 
business without such a plan; yet it is a fact that the 





1 Paper presented at a meeting of the Washington, D.C., Chapter of 
The Society for the Advancement of Management, April 14, 1942. 





Work Planning in Industry’ 


By J. K. LOUDEN 
Director of Industrial Engineering, The National Supply Company, Pittsburgh 


absence of such a plan is all too common in industry. 

If I were a banker and the manager of a business 
came to me for a loan, my first request in giving it con- 
sideration would not be the traditional one, “Let me see 
your balance sheet—your profit and loss statement,” but 
it would be, “Let me see your work plan, your program 
for your business, the road map you have developed for 
your business.” If he could not show me that he had 
thought his problem through, knew what had to be 
done and how to do it, I am afraid he would not stand 
much chance of getting his money requirements, regard- 
less of the condition of his balance sheet. On the other 
hand, I would be inclined to take a chance on the man 
whose balance sheet—although it might not be the best— 
knew what had to be done and how to do it; because 
on the one hand you have an executive with an orderly, 
logical mind, and on the other, the hunch-playing, catch- 
as-catch-can opportunist who lives from day to day. 

What, then, should a comprehensive Work Plan in- 
clude? It should include every phase and function of a 
business ; what that phase or function’s contribution to 
the over-all picture is to be, and how it is to be achieved. 

Each level in an organization and each unit on each 
level has a definite job to do or function to perform; 
otherwise it has no excuse for being. Therefore, its 
contribution must be clearly stated and defined in suf- 
ficient detail to enable all participants to see and under- 
stand that unit’s role, and at the same time provide a 
definite work guide for the personnel of that unit. 

The importance of a Work Plan and its uses are not 
too well understood by many managers. I once heard 
the head of an organization state—upon his being ap- 
proached on the subject of his need for a long- and 
short-range program for his plant—that his situation 
was too unsettled to prepare a program at this time; he 
was not making money; he suspected he had too many 
lines of product, some of which would have to be 
dropped because they were not profitable but he did not 
know which ones right now were not profitable. He 
also said that his organization structure was out of bal- 
ance and his supervisory personnel was substandard. 
He complained that his defective work and scrap losses 
were entirely too high. He stated that the equipment 
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in the plant had been neglected and needed overhauling ; 
he did not like the layout of his plant, nor the lighting ; 
he surmised that his methods and tooling were old- 
fashioned and high cost, and so on. All of which, in 
his mind, added up to the fact that his business was too 
unsettled to program, but that as soon as he got squared 
around and knew where he was, he would be able to sit 
down then and plan his business. The man was serious, 
yet his whole story was just about the most convincing 
argument for a Work Plan I have ever heard; in fact, 
without it his cause and case would be hopeless. 

In developing a Work Plan I do not mean merely to 
list the functions of the unit concerned; for example, 
under the credit department to state that it is to main- 
tain a good collection record and keep bad debts to a 
minimum. That is not work planning. If collections 
have been poor, why have they? Set up a program to 
find out why, and upon analysis of that “why” set up 
how you are going to overcome this poor collection situa- 
tion, and change it to a good one; how fast you believe 
it should be done and can be done; who must do it, and 
what shall be done to maintain the good record after it 
has been achieved. That is work planning. 

Each level of management and each unit at each level 
should have its share of the plan designated and de- 
scribed. That share should be commensurate with the 
duties and responsibilities of the people in that unit at 
that level. They must not be expected to do more than 
their responsibilities allow, nor should they be allowed 
to do less. 

In developing a Work Plan, I like to have it take two 
major phases. The first involves the development of 
the general plan. This general plan requires a care- 
ful analysis of your current situation, your current 
problem, to determine fully where you are and what 
condition you are in. Then establish your objective: 
where you want to go. Then list everything you can 
think of involving every phase of your business that 
must be done if you are going to reach that objective. 
Next, break down each item sufficiently to clarify its 
intent and scope. Then decide who or what unit should 
be responsible for developing each item. 

After you have listed everything that you know must 
be done, the next step is to analyze the entire program 
to establish the sequence with which each item listed 
will be done. Some will depend on others completely or 
at least to a sufficient degree that they must await the 
completion of some other item. There will be those of 
more pressing importance; those which affect the over- 
all picture and should logically be done first—operating 
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on the principle of “first things first.” The temptation 
to do some of the more obvious things—even, perhaps, 
some of the more spectacular—out of their logical order, 
must be guarded against. Of course, the exact sequence 
will depend largely on a given situation. 

After the assignment of each item in the program has 
been made, the department head receiving a particular 
assignment should then break it down into a detailed 
program which will demonstrate how he is going to ap- 
proach it, what he is going to seek, how he is going to 
analyze it, how he is going to develop his answer and 
approximately how long it should take him. 

For illustration, I have chosen actual examples from 
a Work Plan designed for a given organization: The 
Development and Promotion of a “Product Principle,” 
(such as, a standardized product, universal in applica- 
tion, low cost-to-performance ratio, mass produced.) 

1. To govern Engineering and Manufacture. 

2. To govern Sales and Advertising. 

This particular project was assigned to the executive 
management of the company, aided by the works man- 
ager and the sales manager. These were considered to 
be the proper units and level of organization to develop 
such a fundamental principle. 

You can easily see what detailed studies spring from 
such an item: a thorough market analysis and study of 
competition and products in each field; a study of the 
profit potentials on each product in each field; a study 
of the working capital required, new equipment, addi- 
tional personnel and the like. 

In conversion for war, such a study, or product prin- 
ciple determination, if you like, would involve a thor- 
ough analysis of your existing facilities, a study of 
products you could make if given a choice, and the selec- 
tion of that product or products on which you could go 
into production with a minimum of change and diffi- 
culty. This would be accomplished by selecting the 
products most nearly like your regular product or re- 
quiring a similar process to produce; and on the basis 
of the quantity involved and the delivery time element, 
break down each product into its component parts, 
spread them to manufacturing processes; and then by 
means of known values and careful estimates, deter- 
mine your machine requirements, man power require- 
ments, material requirements, what subcontracting you 
would have to have done and who might do it. 

That very generally sketches a method used in plan- 
ning for conversion to war. When the results of these 
studies are pulled together, then the most logical and 
easiest change is apparent, and after one has been se- 
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lected, what must be done to get ready for it is known. 
The most important point is that if a company has been 
operating in a planned, logical manner and its people 
trained to think and act in that manner, the confusion, 
uncertainty and delay in converting, expanding, or in- 
creasing production for war is greatly minimized. 

The second item from that same general work pro- 
gram was to develop a proficient and economical or- 
ganization structure. 

1. Analyze present organization structure. 

a. As to lines of authority. 

b. As to functions and responsibilities. 

c. Prepare organization charts, including functions, 

responsibilities and lines of authority. 
2. Determine functional needs of the organization for 
operation of the business. 

a. Administrative. 

b. Engineering. 

c. Manufacturing. 

d. Sales. 

e. Financial. 

3. Develop, following sound organization principles, a 
proficient organization structure based on: 

a. Analysis and grouping of essential functions. 

b. Grouping of functions into “jobs.” 

c. Due consideration to number of employes super- 

vised. ' 

d. Determine and establish standard responsibilities 

and lines of authority. 

e. Establish functional relationships with general, or 

headquarters, divisions, or departments. 
4. Prepare standard manuals of responsibilities and 
functions for each department. 

Another item in that program was the Analysis of 
Machine Tools and Equipment. 

1. Present Equipment: 
a. Make survey to determine: 
1. Whether up to date and modern. 
2. State of repair. 
3. Usages. 
b. Prepare recommendations, accompanied by engi- 
neering estimates, to: 
1. Repair worn machines and equipment. 
2. Modernize or rehabilitate obsolete equipment. 
3. Replace worn-out or obsolete equipment with 
new and modern machines. 
4. Purchase needed equipment not now in shop. 

c. Prepare schedule for carrying forward approved 

recommendations. 
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2. Equipment needed for all new products. 

a. Based on forecasted production requirements and 
methods and tooling studies, determine: 

1. What additional standard machines and equip- 
ment will be needed over and above present 
supply, making field studies when necessary. 

2. What special-purpose equipment will be needed 
and the quantity, making field studies where- 
ever necessary. 

b. Prepare recommendations, accompanied by engi- 
neering estimates, as to what equipment and the 
quantity to purchase. 

c. Prepare schedule as to when new equipment will 
be required. 

(An identical type of study would be used in convert- 
ing a plant for war production, expanding a plant, or 
preparing to manufacture a new product.) 

These last two items were assigned the industrial en- 
gineering department as its primary responsibility. 

Then each department head took the item assigned 
him and broke it down into a detailed program. In so 
doing, he estimated the time required to accomplish his 
task. 

For example, taking the organization study from a 
general program, the head of the industrial engineering 
department prepared a detailed program as follows: 

The analysis will include the functions of all depart- 
ments in that division: 

1. All manufacturing departments and the foundry. 
. Production and Inventory Control Department. 
Inspection Department. 

Industrial Relations Department. 
Engineering Department. 

. Purchasing Department. 

. Sales Department. 

Accounting, Payroll and Billing. 
Administrative and General. 

10. Financial. 

11. Industrial Engineering Department. 

12. Plant Engineering or Maintenance Department. 

Each project in the following program will be under- 
taken for each department listed above. 

I. Meetings with management, department heads, and 
supervision to explain the purpose of the project 
and solicit their co-operation. 

II. Prepare a check list of anticipated functions for 
use and guidance in discussion with department 
heads, supervisors and foremen. 

A. Of major functional divisions. 
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B. Of line functions essential to major functions. | 
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C. Of headquarters functions essential to the di- 
vision. 

III. Determine existing job and functional organiza- 
tion. 

A. Determine functional organization. 

1. Determine scope of major functions (with 
department head). 

2. Determine organization of functions within 
departments (with line supervision). 

3. Determine details of functions (with section 
leaders). 

4. Determine sources of information essential 
to functions. 

5. Develop charts showing present functional 
organization and interrelationships. 

a. For each department. 
b. For all departments. 
B. Determine existing job organization and lines 
of authority. 

1. General supervision and number of men su- 
pervised. 

2. Departmental supervision and number of 
men supervised. 

3. Determine lines of authority, checking with 
both the instructor and the instructed. 

4. Develop charts showing present job organi- 
zation, lines of authority and interrelation- 
ships. 

IV. Analyze present functional and job organization. 
A. Organization of functions. 

1. Conflicting functions. 

2. Split functions. 

3. Missing or inadequate functions. 

4. Duplication of functions. 

5. Misplaced control over functions. 

6. Unnecessary functions. 

7. Organization of functions into jobs. 

Organization of jobs and personnel. 

1. Conflicting authority. 

2. Adequacy in quality and quantity of super- 
vision. 

3. Duplicate lines of authority and responsi- 
bility. 

V. Develop the proposed organization structure for 
functions and jobs, applying the following prin- 
ciples of good organization: 

1. Responsibility of each job to a single super- 

visor. 

2. Confine upper brackets to direct supervision 

over six men, or fewer. 
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Confine line supervision to 20 men or fewer. 
4. Functions grouped according to sameness of 
purpose, process, material and workplace. 
5. Prime functions, with single authority and 
responsibility, to avoid buck-passing. 
6. A specific uniting purpose to be established 
for each supervised group. 
A. Organize essential major functions into depart- 
ments. 
1. Consideration to size of business and num- 
ber of departments warranted. 
2. Consideration to long-range organization re- 
quirements. 
3. Consideration to logical departmental organi- 
zation in relation to general organization. 
B. Organize departmental functions into jobs. 
1. Logically group functions into workable jobs. 
2. Determine levels of supervision required. 
C. Develop functional relationship between all de- 
partments. 
D. Prepare organization charts of the proposed 
structure. 
1. Showing organization of functions. 
2. Showing organization of jobs and lines of 
authority. 

I believe the development of and the general co- 
ordination of such work plans is a staff function, prop- 
erly falling under a division which could be known as 
the Administration and Planning Division or the Indus- 
trial Engineering Division. 

The details of the Work Program must be approved 
by the general and divisional operating heads. In real- 
ity, it is their program and they must assume full re- 
sponsibility for it and be actively responsible for the 
co-ordination of it, although the staff function actually 
handles the details of the co-ordination. 

It is vital that positive and periodic follow-up be 
made of the progress of the work outlined in the Work 
Plan and this can be done through the medium of 
progress reports on a semi-monthly or, at least, a 
monthly basis. Each department head, using the out- 
line of the Work Plan as a guide, reports what has been 
accomplished over the past period, what difficulties or 
delays have been met, what is being done to overcome 
them and what they plan to accomplish during the next 
period. Copies of these progress reports are sent to the 
operating head of the division, the general operating 
heads in the central office and the chief of the co-ordi- 
nating unit. This provides them with the necessary in- 
(Please turn to page 116) 











Staff Duplication and Incentives to Staff Economy’ 
By J. M. JURAN 


Assistant Administrator, Lend-Lease Administration, Washington, D.C. 


HE necessary extensions of federal activities in 

the enlargement of present agencies and in the 

creation of new agencies present many urgent 
problems to management experts. Although not new 
in kind, they are new in scale; and added complications 
grow out of the fact that they are public agencies. 
Among these problems that of duplication of functions 
and duties arises to plague us, especially when speed 
makes preliminary check-up all but impossible. 


Duplication distinguished from overlap of jurisdiction 


In theory it requires only one man, with a knowledge 
of the facts and with jurisdiction over the subject mat- 
ter, to render a decision in any given situation. 

Where one-man jurisdiction does not hold, or is im- 
practical to attain, it becomes necessary that two or 
more men know the same set of facts. For example, 
in the export of goods to foreign shores, there are 
presently many government agencies involved, some of 
them being as follows: 

The Procurement Division of the Treasury Depart- 

ment . 

The Bureau of Customs of the Treasury Department 

Several Bureaus of the Navy Department 

Several Divisions of the War Department 

The Division of Traffic Movement of the Office of 

Defense Transportation 

The Division of Foreign Trade Statistics of the De- 

partment of Commerce 

The Export Control Division of the Board of Eco- 

nomic Warfare 

The Division of Exports and Defense Aid of the 

State Department 

The Division of Statistical Standards of the Bureau 

of the Budget 

The Reports and Records Division of the Office of 

Lend-Lease Administration 

To reach a decision which is satisfactory to all of 
these functions requires that many men know the same 
set of facts and the multiple attainment of this knowl- 
edge is in a sense a duplication. However, it is not the 


1 Paper presented at a meeting of the Washington, D.C., Chapter of 
The Society for the Advancement of Management, June 11, 1942. 


kind of duplication we are talking about. A rearrange- 
ment of functions to avoid the overlap just recited 
would yield a new set of overlaps because of the re- 
sultant setting up of new co-ordinating bodies. 


Duplications are usually partial rather than complete 


We are all familiar with the situation in which manu- 
facturing companies complain that they are required, on 
much the same subject matter, to fill out several ques- 
tionnaires received from different government agencies. 
For example, government bureau #1 is charged with 
the duty of establishing prices for commodity A, and 
finds that in the exercise of this duty it is necessary to 
send out a questionnaire asking for data on inventories 
of commodity A, plus supplemental data relating to 
costs and prices. Government bureau #2 is charged 
with finding a substitute for this same commodity A, 
and finds that in the exercise of this duty it is necessary 
to send out a questionnaire asking for data on inven- 
tories of commodity A, plus supplemental data relating 
to manufacturing processes and usage. Aside from the 
manufacturers’ problems of making two successive in- 
ventories, the two government bureaus will each be 
making up statistical summaries of the inventory of 
commodity A. Furthermore, these summaries will con- 
flict and will present a problem in reconciliation. 

Notwithstanding all this, it may well be that the in- 
ventory data is only a minority of each questionnaire, 
and that the effort required to get these two bureaus 
together on making up a joint questionnaire and on 
issuing this at a time convenient to both and on obtain- 
ing one set of data suitable for both, is greater than the 
duplication which would be saved. 


Duplication of effort must be greater than the effort to 
eliminate it 

The existence of duplication does not of itself make 
out a case for eliminating it. As already touched on, 
duplication is usually only partial, and the added work 
required to strip out the duplicated portion from its 
normal setting may make matters worse rather than 
better. In addition, the investigation effort and the 
effort required to put across the recommendations for 
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eliminating the duplication have to be put into the scale 
pan. 

From all this we must note that the duplication we 
are talking about narrows down to that duplication 
which is avoidable, and which can be avoided at less 
effort than is consumed by the duplication itself. 


Duplication is a disease of big organization, rather than 
of government alone 

It is in point to note that duplication is associated 
primarily with bigness of organization, rather than with 
government operation. I can state this from personal 
observation in a number of large corporations. In small 
organizations, duplication is obvious to the men at the 
head of the organization because, though at the head, 
they are nevertheless close to the work level. Further- 
more, in the case of a jurisdictional dispute, the pres- 
ence of a one-man boss close to the work level makes 
appeal fairly simple. In-large organizations, however, 
duplication can hide in the nooks and crannies, and even 
if known, a proper case for elimination is rendered 
much more difficult because the man with final authority 
over all concerned may be so many layers removed from 
the work level as to make appeal difficult. 


The question of motive in competitive business as 


compared to motive in government is too broad to ex- 
haust here, though we must note that it bears on this 
problem. It is my own feeling that training in manage- 
ment-mindedness and techniques can go far to bring 
about sound management, quite irrespective of motive. 
But in the absence of training in management-minded- 
ness and techniques, I have much doubt, from what I 
have seen to date, that there is in government today 
anything like as strong an impelling force to do a job 
with minimum man-hours as there is today in com- 
petitive business because so often a business organiza- 
tion may be forced to do a good management job as the 
only means of meeting competition. Of this, more later. 


Problem within agency distinguished from problem 
between agencies 

The intra-agency problem differs from the inter-agency 
problem only in degree. Extent of duplication is pri- 
marily a function of size of organization, and it is to be 
expected that between the bureaus within one big agency 
we will find quite the same kind and extent of duplica- 
tions as exists between independent agencies. There is 
One important difference in the case of duplication 
between agencies operating under separate executive 
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orders, because the ultimate appeal in jurisdictional dis- 
putes may be to the chief executive himself, and from 
the very nature of things, only extremely broad prob- 
lems will actually go to such appeal, leaving many cases 
hanging in the air even though collectively they are of 
great consequence. Other than this, which is admittedly 
of great importance, the technique of finding dupli- 
cations and of eliminating them is essentially alike, 
whether inter-agency or intra-agency. 


Preventing duplication from arising in the first place 

It is well to consider next the various origins of dupli- 
cations. In a generic and theoretical way, sound man- 
agement is a preventive nostrum for all of them. How- 
ever, as a practical matter, the preventive techniques 
will differ with the conditions which can cause duplica- 
tion. We can list a few of such conditions which cover 
the majority of cases. 


1, Ignorance 

Some duplications arise because organization A was 
not at all aware that organization B was already doing 
the same thing. The prevention lies in more effective 
liaison and in making a reasonable search and inquiry 
before undertaking a new activity. Here again, the 
effort required to make the search is a factor to be 
reckoned with. 


2. Inadequacy of Existing Data or Functions 

This is a particularly important class of cases. Or- 
ganization A may need certain data which are partly 
but not completely available in organization B. Organi- 
zation A is then faced with the choice of (1) making a 
deal with organization B whereby one of them will do 
the job for both, or (2) undertaking by itself to supply 
the missing data. Such an undertaking will necessarily 
require duplicating some of the effort already being 
expended. A proper decision in such cases can be 
reached only if both organizations approach the prob- 
lem on the basis of what is the way to provide the 
necessary data at a minimum of cost. 


3. Mistrust 

Duplication can arise because organization A is un- 
willing to rely on organization B for the data or the 
doing of the function. The preventive here is for a 
frank discussion between the organization heads in- 
volved; clearing up the misgivings and investigating the 
causes of the mistrust. 

Mistrust is a particularly vicious cause of duplication, 
because mistrust breeds further and more intensive mis- 
trust and there may develop an enmity which penetrates 
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far into each organization and which may require years 
to dissolve. 


4. Failure to Stop a Going Job 
The starting of something in organization A may du- 

plicate what is already on a going basis in organization 
B. In those cases where, all things considered, organi- 
zation B ought to quit doing the function, there arises 
an understandable human problem, because the em- 
ployes are confronted with making a change of some 
sort. It may be as drastic as a layoff or a demotion, or 
it may mean a change of agencies, or only a change of 
duties. The resistance to change is so pronounced that 
it can be said fairly that the cutting out of useless func- 
tions is generally more difficult than is the building up 
of new functions. The keeping of the old function is 
like the performance of the little dog’s tail in that de- 
lightful ditty : 

There was a dachshund, one so long 

He hadn’t any notion 

How long it took to notify 

His tail of his emotion. 

And so it happened, though his eyes 

Were filled with tears and sadness, 


His little tail went wagging on 
Because of previous gladness. 


5. Human Weakness 

I add the item of human weakness to the list of 
origins of duplications simply as a lazy way of explain- 
ing some of the remaining cases. The supervisor who 
has been criticized for errors may set up an unduly ex- 
pensive set of checks and balances—a thousand dollars 
spent to avoid ten dollars worth of hell. Another super- 
visor may, by collecting just a few more people under 
him, become eligible to cross the Civil Service equator 
into the next grade. With a bigger force he can meet 
peak loads more easily—he can get emergency jobs out 
more quickly—he can increase flexibility generally. 
There are so many situations in which the presence of 
surplus people can help that he is sorely tempted to 
get them if there is nothing but his conscience to stop 
him. 


The long-range problem of prevention 

The prevention of these and other cases of duplica- 
tion is a mighty problem in management. It is a long- 
range problem. But it requires a development of man- 
agement-mindedness in government operation and this 
is a slow process in so vast an organization. 

Despite the tremendous importance of this long- 
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range program, I am going to devote very little time to 
it for two reasons—first, because I think that there is 
before us an even more important short-range problem, 
and second, because the first steps for launching the 
long-range program seem to have been taken already. 
In this connection I direct you to several excellent 
papers by Mr. Donald C. Stone, Assistant Director of 
the Budget and Chief of the Division of Administra- 
tive Management. I direct you particularly to his paper 
“Emerging Challenges in Public Administration, The 
Country’s Largest Management Problem.” In addition 
I call your attention to an excellent paper by Mr. Ber- 
nard L. Gladieux of the Bureau of the Budget on the 
subject “Administrative Planning in the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” His paper points out the need for improved 
management in government operation and suggests the 
setting up of a management group (he calls it an ad- 
ministrative planning and research unit) in each sizeable 
organization of the government, these units to be re- 
sponsible to the head of the organization and to be co- 
ordinated through a central administrative planning and 
research division such as now exists in the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

All this seems sound to me and our Society should in 
my opinion devote itself to helping such a program to 
go forward at an accelerated pace. Yet on so large a 
scale, it is hard to talk of pace—rather it is a crawl or 
acreep. Something prompt and drastic must be done— 
now. There is required, now, a short-range program 
of cure to dash in ahead of the long-range problem of 
prevention. There are many nuggets of precious man- 
hours lying around the countryside which need not wait 
for more scientific gold recovery equipment. 


Cure—A Short-Range Program 


During today’s work in Washington and in the field, 
thousands of people have spent part of their time doing 
what other people were doing in duplicate, in triplicate 
and so on beyond quintuplicate. Tomorrow the same 
thing will happen, and the next day. And so we will 
continue to fritter away millions of man-hours des- 
perately needed for conduct of the war. This must 
stop—now. 

We have an urgent problem of 
1. Identifying the suspected cases of duplication. Many 

are already known. Some are notorious. 

2. Studying and understanding the facts of these cases. 
3. Preparing a recommendation for action for each case. 
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4. Presenting the facts and the recommendations to the 
responsible officials involved. 
I would like to elaborate on these four points: 


Identifying the suspected cases of duplication 


I think this is the easiest part of the process because 
there are already so many well-known cases that fairly 
shriek at the people involved. Whenever I have at- 
tended in Washington a meeting of management-minded 
people, or even just people, and the subject of duplica- 
tion is discussed, there arises a competition as to who 
can relate the worst existing case of duplication. 


Studying and understanding the facts 


This is the peculiar job of the management engineer. 
It requires the ability to look at a mass of details, how- 
ever complex, and yet single out the real objective. The 
process involves first of all a full study and knowledge 
of the facts, then the determination of what can be 
eliminated with less effort than the effort being dupli- 
cated and finally a presentation of these facts. 


Recommendation for action 


The presentation of the facts is of great importance. 


because many of the situations are quite complicated 
by the related functions of the many organizations in- 
volved. The trick, and it is almost an art, is to extract 
from this complicated situation only those facts bearing 
directly on the problem and then to make graphic and 
other palatable presentation of these essential facts. 
Palatable is no overstatement when one considers that 
the final decisions must generally be by top officials who 
have neither the time nor the inclination to go into the 
full details of the investigation. 


Presenting the recommendations to the responsible 
officials for action 

All of you have heard about or have been involved in 
situations where the facts clearly point to some desirable 
action, and yet the responsible official will not act. Other 
cases involve two organization chiefs being at logger- 
heads with each other so that what is known to all is 
not being applied. 

Such reluctance to act is a terrible thing at any time, 
and particularly at a time like this. The failure to act 
on the cases brought up discourages work on other cases 
and gives encouragement to building up of still more 
duplication. I think the answer to this requires adop- 
tion of a new concept in government thinking and it is 
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on this point that I hope I will see the bulk of the panel 
discussion, 


Incentive to operate with minimum man-hours 


The blunt fact is that there is no incentive for a super- 
visor in the government to operate with as few people 
as possible. On the contrary, the incentive is to operate 
with as many people as possible. 

Within the last several weeks I made a set of de- 
cisions which reduced the number of jobs in one unit 
of my organization from 21 to 7. Where there were 21 
people, the job of Chief of Unit was graded 6 and car- 
ried a rate of $2300. The job of Chief of the Residue 
was graded 4 and carried a rate of $1800. If the super- 
visor on the job had eliminated the extra 14 jobs on 
her own initiative (and the jobs were duplications of 
other work) what assurance did she have that for this 
good work she would get a benefit rather than a cut 
in pay. 

Within the last few months I have shrunk a govern- 
ment division down to less than 70 per cent of its former 
size and the biggest obstacle was the resistance on the 
part of the lower level supervisors because they felt 
they were not protected somehow if they cut down their 
force. This is literally a terrible state of affairs. 

Some of you may ask—‘‘Why didn’t you give them 
assurance that they would be taken care of?” The 
Civil Service classifiers may argue that population alone 
does not determine the grade of the job. However, it 
has required only a few months in Washington to show 
me that there is deeply imbedded in the government 
supervisory employe the belief that the number of peo- 
ple and functions under him are, to his well-being, of 
the highest order of importance. In my experience, any 
assurances by his supervisor do not appear to shake 
his belief. Whether the government employe ought to 
have this belief is quite beside the point. The fact is 
that he does have this belief. Furthermore, any plan 
for corrective action which does not adequately make 
provision for this fact is an unrealistic plan and is go- 
ing to face great difficulties—in fact, it just won’t work. 

With man power as short as it is, there must be pro- 
vided an urge to conserve it, and properly so. The mili- 
tary officers who save man power in the field are deco- 
rated for it, and properly so. The engineers who save 
materials, the scientists who develop new processes, the 
doctors who save the lives of man—all are given wide 
acclaim. But who ever heard of wide acclaim for the 
administrator or bureau head or supervisor who ran his 
job with a minimum of people? 
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There is a need—a desperate need—for holding the 
efficient supervisors up to acclaim—for promoting them 
—for raising their pay—for doing something to make 
elimination of duplication an honorable deed. If this 
is done, not only may the resistance be broken, but there 
may actually develop an eagerness among administrators 
and bureau heads and supervisors to compete with each 
other to see who can free the most man power. And it 
seems that no matter how much man power is freed, 
there still won’t be enough to go around. None of the 
commodities we are rationing are any more scarce than 
man power. 

I direct your attention to a memorandum issued re- 
cently by the Navy Department: 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 
June 1, 1942 


Memorandum for All Civil Personnel 
Navy Department 


I realize that all personnel have as their first interest 
the winning of this war. To this end, they have been and 
will continue to make unsung sacrifices in time, money 
and physical strength. It is not our intention to let this 
go unrecognized. 

As partial recognition, civilian supervisors who, 
through revision of their organizations, methods and pro- 
cedures, eliminate or reduce paper work, forms, reports, 
functions, personnel, etc., unessential to the war effort: 


1. Shall be given maximum credit on their Efficiency 
Ratings upon which automatic promotions are based. 

2. Will be considered for an additional one step promo- 
tion within the eighteen or thirty-month period for 
especially meritorious results. 

3. Shall receive first consideration for promotion to posi- 
tions in higher grades. 

4. Will receive cash awards for suggestions made in ac- 
cordance with the Beneficial Suggestion Law. 

There is a widespread and false impression that the 
grade of a position is determined solely by the number of 
persons supervised and the volume of work performed. 
I state emphatically that supervisors will not lose grade 
or income through their efforts to carry out this program. 

All of us are working together on this tremendous job 
which confronts us and I am confident of your unfalter- 
ing and enthusiastic support. The elimination or reduc- 
tion of paper work, forms, reports, functions, personnel, 
etc., which speed up the essential actions, is as important 
to success as guns and ships. 

(Signed) Frank Knox 


It seems to me that such assurance from the very top 
of the department is a realistic recognition of the heart 
of the problem. It is a way of removing the main ob- 
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stacle from the road. But even with this active resist- 
ance out of the way it still remains to develop a program 
for applying the principles of good management. Good 
management will not step in merely because the resist- 
ance to it is out—it requires a driving force to apply 
good management. 


Appointment of Management Consultants 


The dynamic carrying out of such a short-range proj- 
ect would, in addition, require that there be appointed 
for each sizeable department, agency, bureau or division, 
one or more capable and management-minded consult- 
ants to devote full time to elimination of duplication 
within that organization and between that organization 
and others. These consultants should be picked for 
their ability to think independently, for their willing- 
ness to hit hard and for their undying hatred of dupli- 
cation and red tape. One way to exercise technical 
supervision of these consultants and to co-ordinate prob- 
lems involving more than one agency is to set up in 
the government a temporary Management Consulting 
Board. The consultants for any one agency would be 
selected jointly by that agency and by the Management 
Consulting Board. Copies of recommendations made 
by the various consultants could go to the administra- 
tive head of the agency and also to the Management 
Consulting Board. And if it were proper under war- 
time censorship, I would suggest that copies of the 
recommendations be made public as well. Whether 
these consultants report to a new Temporary Board or 
to some existing government organization is relatively 
unimportant. The important thing is that such con- 
sultants be in fact appointed, that they be the right men 
for the job and that they have some central means of 
tying their efforts together. 

The work of these consultants, of course, need not be 
restricted to duplication problems, nor should it. How- 
ever, they should avoid the extremes of bickering over 
highly debatable cases, over pencils and paper clips, over 
furniture arrangements, over number of copies of paper 
and over other such problems which while important, 
are today chicken feed beside the problem of releasing 
man power. 

I must return once more to the problem of the gov- 
ernment supervisory employe who is convinced, rightly 
or wrongly, that he must get and retain as many people 
in his organization as he can accumulate. Collectively 
these government supervisory employes can delay and 
harass the consultants in their work. A statement from 
the chief of the agency to all supervisors assuring them 
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that there will be no loss in status arising from the 
effect of such a program will be of some help. So will 
a declared moratorium on Civil Service demotions fol- 
lowing shrinkage in force. But most of all, some sys- 
tem of reward, of incentive, of recognition for super- 
visors who can operate their organization with less 
people, will develop a cumulative forcefulness as the 
rewarded cases become known. Just what form the 
reward takes—defense bonds, Congressional medals, 
promotion, etc., is unimportant when compared to the 
effect that the existence of such reward will have on 
the resistance of these supervisory employes to proposed 
reductions in force. 

I would urge that this Society take up the cudgels for 
this or for some better means of acting now. Why not 
organize a set of meetings aimed to give the Manage- 
ment functions in government a shot-in-the-arm. There 
are enough people doing a good management job in 
Washington that a perfectly marvelous set of case his- 
tories can be collected together and presented in palat- 
able form to the very top officials in government, with 
facts on the number of people which the application of 
sound management principles has in such cases released 
for other work. 


A set of public meetings devoted to showing how it 


was done in actual cases can greatly stimulate those who 
want to act and are looking for examples of how. If 
such a program results in cleaning up only the obviously 
bad situations it will still be the biggest contribution 
this Society or any other management society has ever 
made. 

There is considerable evidence that the man power 
recoverable through elimination of only the obvious 
cases of duplication would go far to relieve today’s 
shortage of man power and this without adding a single 
new person to the rolls. 
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Conclusions 


In closing I would like to present two conclusions, 
one as to the long-range problem and the other as to 
the short-range problem. 

As to the long-range problem, it must be obvious that 
if this duplication and mismanagement continues, the 
resulting unwieldy structure is bound to collapse of its 
own weight. It would be a bitter result for those who 
have so earnestly advocated reforms through expansion 
of the functions of the federal government if their ef- 
forts collapsed not through any lack of merit of the 
original objectives, but rather through failure to use 
sound management methods in carrying out those ob- 
jectives. 

As to the short-range problem, the need for conserv- 
ing man power, the need for minimizing Washington 
congestion, and the other needs which can be served by 
doing the same job with less people are all directly re- 
lated to the length of time required to win the war. 
Man power is the most important ingredient in the war 
effort. The waste of it may be 25 per cent, or 50 per 
cent, or 10 per cent. We don’t know how much, but we 
know it is plenty. We know that it is enough to pre- 
sent a challenge to the best brains and to the best efforts 
which management can bring to bear on the problem. 
More than these, it is a challenge to act now. Here is 
an opportunity, for all of us here, to ask ourselves— 
“What are we waiting for?” Each of us can, in his 
own sphere, either act, or use his influence on those who 
can act. Collectively we can start a movement which, 
once started, will develop its own momentum. Let us 
either get out of the way of those who can supply 
leadership to such a movement, or if we are really lead- 
ers in good management, let us rise to the occasion and 
supply that leadership. 
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Management Planning for Using 
Women War Workers 


By HELEN BAKER 


Assistant Director, Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University 


women in war industries will suggest the scope 

of the problems connected with this development. 
The increase during the latter half of 1942 is expected 
to be twice as great as the increase during the first half. 
An estimated additional two million required to meet 
production schedules for 1943 makes a probable peak 
of 5,500,000 women in war industry for the war period. 
While this forecast of production requirements in terms 
of woman power means different problems to the indi- 
vidual firm in different industries and different com- 
munities, it is the rare company that will not have to 
consider the possibility of the substitution of women 
for men on many jobs. 

As in every major personnel development, a rapidly 
expanding labor force with fundamental changes in the 
character of the employed group requires for satisfac- 
tory management control: (1) information to provide 
a basis for top management judgment; (2) restudy of 
policies, and changes made according to available facts 
and consensus of supervisory and executive opinion; 
and (3) a revamping of personnel and production pro- 
cedures. 

In some plants, women’s employment seems to have 
grown without definite plan or method. However, as it 
has become plain that plant employment requirements 
would involve much more than substituting a few 
women on men’s jobs not very different from what the 
women had been doing, more and more companies have 
begun to develop definite procedures both in the plan- 
ning for and in the actual employment of women. 


A GLANCE at the estimates of the employment of 


Determining the Extent of the Use of Women in the 
Individual Plant 


The Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Occupational Analysis Section 
of the United States Employment Service have com- 
piled lists of occupations on which women are now em- 
ployed, occupations which are apparently suitable for 
women and occupations which are partially suitable. 


The criteria of suitability stated or implied in connec- 
tion with these lists are that within certain physical 
limitations women can perform satisfactorily almost any 
job that men perform, but that women are rarely em- 
ployed for skilled and technical work which requires a 
long training period. While these lists are helpful, 
especially to companies which have had little experience 
with women in factory work, they do not substitute for 
a study of the jobs within a specific department or plant. 
Such a study is an essential step not only in determin- 
ing the placement of women but also in preparing 
supervisors and workmen to accept the introduction of 
women. The experience of many companies suggests 
that a survey of this sort requires the active participa- 
tion of the foremen. The time they must give to this 
can be kept to a minimum, however, if the procedure is 
well planned in advance. 

In small plants, especially where many of the pro- 
duction jobs are light, the planning may be informal 
and the transition to a much greater employment of 
women may require few drastic changes in the job or 
plant. Where replacement is already in progress, the 
foremen have met with the production and personnel 
managers, discussed the departmental employment needs 
and the probable loss of additional men to the armed 
forces, and considered the specific jobs on which women 
could be placed at once or after slight changes. If the 
employes are organized, the union officers also have 
been consulted concerning changes in policies and wage 
rates. Responsibility for improved and increased num- 
ber of rest rooms, first-aid rooms and cafeterias has 
usually rested with the personnel director. Policies as 
to type and age of women to be employed, wage rates, 
adjustments in hours schedules and other questions have 
been determined by the plant production and personnel 
managers after consultation with the foremen. 


Procedures in Large Companies 


In larger companies and in plants where many jobs 
have had to be re-engineered before women replaced 
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men, more formal procedures have been developed in 
planning for extensive substitution. One company, for 
example, has developed three basic forms to describe 
jobs now held principally by men. “A” is used for 
“male occupations or operations which can be assigned 
in full to female employes due to future requirements 
of armed forces”; “B” for “male occupations which, 
due to the nature of the work, working conditions, or 
the extended training period required, cannot be as- 
signed to female employes” ; and “C” for “male occupa- 
tions or operations which can be assigned, in part, to 
female employes.” Each of these forms includes space 
for the occupational code number, description of the 
operation or occupation, and present number of em- 
ployes performing it. On form “B” (for jobs not 
suitable for women), an explanation must be given of 
why men are required. On forms “A” and “C” addi- 
tional space is provided for information as to the length 
of the entire training period (including related expe- 
rience), description of any necessary changes in opera- 
tion, estimated length of the training period, estimated 
number of women, estimated number of men required 
in addition to women, and remarks. 


To help the supervisors develop sound reasoning as | 


to what is or is not suitable work for women, an in- 
struction sheet accompanying forms “A,” “B” and “C” 
suggests : 


Study for the purpose of determining whether adjust- 
ments can or should be made in order to: 


1. Lighten the work so as to require less strength. 


2. Reduce the amount of background knowledge and 
skill required. 


3. Remove disagreeable features which may cause women 
to dislike the work. 


Another accompanying sheet lists the jobs women are 
now doing or have done in the company and suggests 
changes that can be made in jobs to make work lighter, 
less disagreeable and less skillful. 

The management of the company expects a summary 
of these reports to provide a basis for planning as to 
what jobs women are to take over, the time scheduling 
of new employment and the amount and length of train- 
ing required. 

The general procedure in determining the possible 
extent of the substitution of women for men in office 
and technical work is similar to the procedure described 
above for production jobs. The important point is to 
analyze the situation and prospective replacement, de- 
partment by department, to get an accurate picture of 
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total plant requirements. One company which has re- 
cently made a survey of possible replacement in factory 
office jobs includes in the departmental reports data on 
all items which need to be considered by management 
for the whole plant. Thus a departmental report gives 
detailed information not only on job descriptions, num- 
ber of jobs which could be taken over by women, sug- 
gested time schedules for hiring, training and upgrad- 
ing and wage rates, but also considers the effect of state 
hours laws on the need for overtime in the department, 
clothing, occupational diseases, rest room facilities, first- 
aid and related problems of housing and transportation 
involved in the replacement of men by women. With 
this accumulated information, a company can foresee 
the problems ahead and, by advance planning, avoid 
many difficulties. 


Adjustments in Policies Affecting Employment 
and Training 


Some of the questions of policy involved in the in- 
creased employment of women are: The age, education, 
marital status and home responsibilities of women to 
be employed; the use of pre-employment training facili- 
ties; wage rates; extent of upgrading; hours of work 
and shift assignments; improved health services and 
the extent of company co-operation in community prob- 
lems affected by the greater employment of women in 
industry. 

Some of these are new problems to a firm, others re- 
quire reconsideration of previously established policies. 
For instance, a policy which had became widespread 
in depression years was not to employ married women 
and to require the resignation of female employes who 
married. This policy was one of the first to be changed 
as male labor became scarce and women’s services more 
essential to industry. Instead of having any restric- 
tion against the employment of married women, a more 
practical policy now is to find out what a married 
woman’s home responsibilities are and not to hire her 
unless the requirements and hours of the job can be 
satisfactorily fitted into the responsibilities the woman 
already has. While it is a temptation to employ any- 
one who seems able to do the job, many employment 
managers have found that to hire mothers of young 
children without making sure that the mother has some 
way of having them properly cared for is to invite high 
turnover and absenteeism. 

The age limits set up frequently for the employment 
of women are not breaking down as rapidly as are the 
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restrictions against married women. However, there 
have been many changes in this respect during the past 
year and there are indications that industry is begin- 
ning to hire women according to their physical fit- 
ness and ability to learn the job rather than arbitrarily 
turning away any woman above 30, 35 or 40 years of 
age. Some companies have found that middle-aged 
women with comparatively few family responsibilities 
are more stable workers than younger women. 

When a company is facing a tremendously expanded 
training problem, it has to decide whether all the train- 
ing shall be done in the company or to what extent 
outside educational facilities are to be used for pre- 
employment and supplementary training for upgrading. 
A decision in this matter depends on the number and 
types of jobs for which training is needed, the previous 
arrangements for in-company training and the quality 
of the available outside training. 

Plans for any extensive training program for women 
industrial recruits requires a decision as to how far and 
to what types of jobs women may be promoted. Early 
in the emergency, upgrading for all male employes 
qualified for more skilled or more responsible jobs was 
accepted as fundamental to the best use of the available 
labor supply. Similar policies applicable to women em- 
ployes have been slow in developing. A common policy 
among concerns employing women before the national 
emergency was to hire women for a few specific occu- 
pations in the lower job classifications with no oppor- 
tunity for promotion. Under the pressure of current 
employment needs, however, companies are beginning 
to upgrade women into all light semi-skilled jobs and 
are studying the possibilities of breaking down the 
more skilled jobs so that women may perform some 
of the operations previously done by highly skilled 
workmen. 

The upgrading of women production workers in- 
volves questions both as to the desirability of women 
supervisors and as to equality of pay. There are good 
arguments both for and against women as supervisors. 
However, necessity is an important factor in changing 
opinions on any subject and it is evident that as the 
number of supervisors required increases and the men 
available and able for such jobs become scarcer, execu- 
tives who have preferred to have only foremen and 
assistant foremen are beginning to consider the wisdom 
of employing women with qualifications for leadership. 
In some companies, college women are now being hired 
with the intention of promoting them to instructor and 
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supervisory positions just as soon as they have had 
sufficient experience in production work. 


Wage Policy 


The impact of the replacement of men by women on 
wage problems is less severe in companies which have 
always paid “the rate for the job” irrespective of sex 
than in those which have had long-established wage 
differentials for men and women. The latter companies 
have had to face questions of whether or not to main- 
tain differentials in rates where so-called women’s jobs 
are involved as well as what to pay when women are 
placed on men’s work. The competition for women’s 
services and union demands seem to have made it neces- 
sary by now for most companies to pay the man’s rate 
for the job whenever a woman takes it over. If 
changes must be made in the operation before a woman 
can handle it, then the job is restudied and a new rate 
set. 

Some of the companies which had different rates for 
men and women are, either through union pressure or 
because of management’s desire to simplify the wage 
structure and attract more women applicants, estab- 
lishing as quickly as possible uniform job classes and 
wage rates without reference to sex. Other companies 
are attempting to maintain the rate differentials on jobs 
previously filled by women. In order to avoid many 
quits and much dissatisfaction among the women of 
long service, these companies are giving their expe- 
rienced women employes a chance to be promoted to 
the openings in men’s jobs and are making the women’s 
jobs the beginning work for new women employes. 
Two difficulties have been pointed out in connection 
with such an arrangement: (1) it may interfere with 
the development of an efficient job-rotation and up- 
grading-training structure in the emergency period; 
and (2) it is likely to complicate questions of seniority 
rights in the postwar period if and when women are 
again restricted to a comparatively limited group of 
occupations. 


Hours of Work 


Prior to this nation’s entry into the war, a company’s 
policies in regard to the hours of work for its women 
employes was often determined to a considerable extent 
by state law. Since December, many states have per- 
mitted suspension of hours laws upon individual appli- 
cation of a firm producing war material. While the state 
groups set up to pass upon applications for exemp- 
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tions have prevented a wholesale breakdown of stand- 
ards, the individual company has had more responsi- 
bility in deciding for itself whether daily or weekly 
hours much longer than normal are satisfactory in 
terms of increased productivity and employe health 
and morale. 

Surveys in the past war and more recently both in 
England and the United States have revealed that 
women’s absence rates increase more rapidly with in- 
creased hours of work than men’s. It is felt that this is 
due as much or more to home responsibilities than to 
illness. In any case, if women are to be kept volun- 
tarily employed in war industries and show reasonably 
regular attendance, management in setting the hours 
of work for them must take into account all the factors 
affecting fatigue on a particular job and also the greater 
home responsibilities of women. 

The matter of shift assignments for women is per- 
haps an even more difficult question than a decision as 
to the daily and weekly hours. Companies are com- 
plaining that it is hard to recruit women either for the 
second or third shift or both. Women with families 
often prefer the night shift, but then they do their 


housework during the day, get little sleep and in a short - 


time have to give up their jobs on account of illness. 
Younger women dislike the second shift because it in- 
terferes with their social activities. Rotating shifts 
might be the answer, but rotation is particularly diff- 
cult for mothers of young children who must be cared 
for while the parents work. These are all problems 
which must be studied in preparing hours schedules for 
the employment of women on round-the-clock pro- 
duction. 


Health and Safety 


A survey indicating the possibility of a considerable 
increase in the number of women in the plant will bring 
up questions of the adequacy of women’s rest rooms, 
requirements as to physical examinations for women, 
new first-aid rooms and the need for improved safety 
devices or special safety instruction for women on 
hazardous work. The greater susceptibility of women 
to certain substances and their nervous reaction to ex- 
cessive noise requires study of possible improvements 
in working conditions and relocation of certain opera- 
tions. Perhaps more attention needs to be given to rest 
periods, lunchrooms and canteens, especially consider- 
ing the fact that many women eat very light breakfasts 
or none. 

The matter of clothing requirements might seem to 
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be a minor one, and yet hasty decisions by a purchasing 
agent or production executive who failed to take into 
account appearance or laundry problems have resulted 
in some instances in much ill will against management. 
What one wears is important to a woman, and the com- 
panies which have taken time to explain the need for 
safe clothing and have discussed with a woman’s com- 
mittee the type of uniform to be required have avoided 
many grievances. 


Has Industry Any Social Responsibility in the 
Employment of Mothers? 

As suggested above, increased hours of work and as- 
signments to a second or third shift bear particularly 
hard on mothers who have young children to look after 
and who must carry arduous household duties in addi- 
tion to their industrial jobs. Perhaps in normal times 
a company is justified in saying “Take it or leave it,” 
and in expecting the woman employe to stand up to the 
job she has taken of her own volition. Women them- 
selves, especially when they are getting equal pay, hesi- 
tate to ask for special privileges. But these are not 
normal times and many women are entering industry— 
and more will have to—who are not usually employed 
outside the home. A statement of Ernest Bevin to 
British employers is becoming more and more applic- 
able here: 

“It will be urged in objection that management be- 
comes disorganized when special arrangements of this 
character have to be made for individuals. To this, the 
answer is that the paramount consideration is to make 
it as easy as possible for women to enter the factories 
and, to that end, there is no alternative but to adapt fac- 
tory practice to the present situation.” 

In every country at war, women are an important part 
of the production army. They are becoming increas- 
ingly essential to our war industries, and to get the 
needed number of women into industry without break- 
ing down family life and the health of the mothers is 
likely to require the co-operative efforts of industry, 
government and community agencies. The initiative in 
attacking the social problems involved in the greater 
employment of women and the administration of the 
program undoubtedly rests with the community agen- 
cies. However, industry’s co-operation is necessary to 
point out to the agencies the problem among its em- 
ployes, to make reasonable adjustments in personnel 
policies and to direct to the proper agency individual 
employes who need help. 

(Please turn to page 132) 








Personalizing the Process of Placement 
Part I 


By CLARENCE FRASER 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada 


HIS article and its sequel in the next Journal 

present a systematic procedure used in placing 

workers in work, in which a completed placement 
is considered to include both introducing the worker to 
the kind of work for which he is suited and ensuring his 
complete integration into the network of human rela- 
tions of which the work situation is composed. 


x* * * * X 


“He’s just a good hard working boy.” 
“Could he ever be a foreman?” 
“Well—I don’t know, but let’s look into it. . . .” 


We have been looking into it for the past two years 
and this is the point we have reached. We are not sure 
yet, but we think we are in the early stages of an im- 
portant development in administration and cultivation 
of man power. True, what we have found is not new 
in its elements, but, so far as we know, the combination 
is new. Three facts encourage us in this point of 
view—first, the sequence of steps fits easily into ac- 
cepted theories of administrative functions, formal or- 
ganization structure and social organization—second, 
the procedure has been developed through participation 
by literally hundreds of men, mostly operating officials 
and is still being developed—third, the procedure has 
worked with evident success where it has been carefully 
and fully applied, while our failures in placement are in 
every case traceable to the neglect or faulty application 
of some step or steps in the procedure. 


Objectives 
We start with three objectives: 

1. To have the right man, in the right job, in the right 
place, at the right time—this is the normal desire of 
management. 

2. To aid every man to develop to the limit of his ca- 
pacities, interests and opportunities—this is the nor- 
mal desire of the individual worker. 

3. To ensure that every entrant into a working group 
adjust himself to the demands of the new work situa- 
tion and be fully accepted by the group as a member 


of the team—this is the normal desire of manage- 
ment in pursuit of production, and of the individual 
worker in pursuit of happiness derived from social 
acceptance. 


Procedure 

The procedure is simple. It unwinds itself as you 
move through it. The process consists of three phases, 
each one identified in terms of accepted theory of ad- 
ministrative functions: 


A. The Planning Phase 
B. The Organizing and Co-ordinating Phase 
C. The Controlling Phase 


The Planning Phase 


This consists of four steps, each step leading to a spe- 
cific product ; namely, 


I. A Work Career Recommendation 
II. A Work Opportunity 
III. A Placement Plan 
IV. An Acceptance of the Plan by the Worker 


Each step in turn follows a natural sequence of three 
operations, the first two of analytical nature, the last 
synthetical, leading to a decision, or a specific point in 
the process of planning. (See Figures 1 and 2.) 


I. Producing a Work Career Recommendation 


a. We examine the man. 

b. We examine the work. 

c. We size up the relation between man and work 
and evolve a Work Career Recommendation. 


In examining the man we focus in turn on three 
aspects, or factors. These are first, Health and Energy, 
or what we call the H factor. This includes considera- 
tion of his age and a study of his physical and mental 
condition, as judged by medical examiners and advisers 
combined with evidence of sickness absence and evi- 
dence of his energy output. It is ascertained, for ex- 
ample, whether his work performance shows him to be 
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a sprinter or a marathon runner, in either muscular or 
intellectual work. The second element is Work Tech- 
nique, what we call the T factor, symbolizing technique. 
The actual work skills he has demonstrated are re- 
vealed, or failures in actual performance, or in his 
products. These vary by occupation. For example, if 
he is a craftsman, it is determined if he is more effec- 
tive with light or heavy tools, or more effective in re- 
petitive mechanical operations, or work involving 
reasoning out the likely causes in the breakdown of a 
machine. If an engineer, it is determined if he appears 
to be more successful with problems of spatial design, 
or problems of mechanics, or more abstract problems 
involving advanced mathematical reasoning. The third 
element is Relationships, what is called the R factor. 
This turns the spotlight on his demonstrated relation- 
ships with other persons in work situations. 

As we turn toward the work for which he may be 
best suited, we consider first the occupational group. 
Here, we use the occupational grouping of the United 
States Employment Service, modified to suit the work 
of our organization. We ask, “Is he likely to be most 
effective and happy as a craftsman, a production 
worker, a salesman, a clerk, a specialized or technical 
worker?” Having identified the main occupational 
group we then refine the judgment down to what posi- 
tion within the group or at least what type of position. 
‘For example, if he looks like a candidate for manage- 
ment work, we ask, “Will he be more effective as head 
of a specialized service, or is he cast for general opera- 
tions?” If the latter, we then discover if he might be 
more effective in a staff relationship or a line relation- 
ship. Gradually the kind of position emerges. Then 
we move on to consider the department, branch, or sec- 
tion in which his capabilities may be best developed and 
expressed. This judgment leads naturally to the next, 
“At what level of the organization?’ This may in- 
clude actual rank, if management in a line relationship 
is in mind, while for staff work it will be governed by 
judgment as to whether the work should be at head- 
quarters, or out on the firing line, or midway. Finally 
the locality will be considered. Here, matters of home 
ownership, children at school, community interests and 
other links with geographical locality are looked into. 

With this accumulation of evidence and hypothesis 
behind us, we emerge usually with a Work Career 
Recommendation. Often there are alternatives, with a 
first, second and sometimes a third choice. The Recom- 
mendation is expressed briefly in terms of the Target 
Position; the Department, Branch, Section; the Lo- 
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cality ; the approximate date on which the man should 
be ready to enter the Target Position. The date may be 
ten or more years away, or quite close, or the man al- 
ready may be on his Target Position. 

A final and most important item is the recommended 
type of treatment for which the Work Career Recom- 
mendation calls. This is the prescription aspect follow- 
ing the diagnosis. These are the common types of 
placement treatment which have come out of our use 
of this procedure. 


R_ Retention—To be retained in his present position, 
as a terminal point. This means that the worker 
is now on the Target Position. 

D Development—To be developed by movement 
within the Career Route in which he now is, 
towards the terminal position of that route, 
which is the Target Position for him. 

A  Advancement—To be promoted to a position of 
higher rank, either directly or through a series 
of moves. 

DG Downgrading—To be reduced to a position of 
lower rank; this may mean backtracking on his 
present Career Route, or dropping into another 
route, directly into its terminal position, or 
toward it by one or more moves. 

CA Career Adjustment—To be moved over into a dif- 
ferent type of work for which he is more suited 

(for reasons other than disability). 

DA Disability Adjustment—To be adjusted to a suit- 
able position, if temporarily or permanently dis- 
abled. 

RP Retirement—On service or disability pension. 

DI Dismissed—To be dismissed from the organiza- 
tion. 


This type of information item is most important for 
these two reasons. First, it is the bridge between the 
Work Career Recommendation and the Placement Plan 
for use in records of the individual worker. Second, 
summaries of these types of recommended treatment 
indicate the man power potential of the organization, in 
terms of its stability, its state of development toward 
stability, its potential leadership, its degree of voca- 
tional maladjustment, its weight of disablement, its 
likely loss rate due to retirement. This constitutes a 
valuable personnel census for management use. It goes 
far deeper into the situation than the usual type of em- 
ploye census which is limited to items of age, service, 
rate. 
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II. Producing a Work Opportunity 


a. We examine man power available. 

b. We examine trends in work loads and man 
power requirements. 

c. We size up the, relation between available 
man power and trends in work load expressing 
future man power requirements and create Work 
Opportunities suited to the Work Career Recom- 
mendations. 


By this new type of personnel census just mentioned, 
we have now a tool to use in identifying the Stability 
Factor in the man power situation. This factor is the 
percentage of workers of the group under study who 
have been recommended for Retention Treatment, of 
the total workers of the group. This factor may reveal 
occupational stability, organizational stability by depart- 
ment or rank, or stability as to location. Except for 
normal losses from this group of R men, due to causes 
other than acts of management, such as death, quits, 
military service draft, we can count on these men re- 
maining on their present work, or within their present 
organization unit, or within their present location. 
Similarly we can examine the Mobility Factor and 
break it down by reasons or types of treatment recom- 
mended, such as Advancement, which is a form of in- 
ternal mobility versus Retirement, by which the worker 
is lost to the organization. 

Then looking into work load trends as seen by the 
Planning or Programming groups, or departments, we 
see where there will be rising or falling demands for 
workers, of each occupational group, sub-group, posi- 
tion, within each department, branch, section, at each 
level or formation of the organization, in each locality. 

When these two batteries of information, of man 
power available, and man power required, are brought 
together work opportunities for moves of men become 
evident. Each Work Opportunity may then be linked 
up in chain formations, by which series of moves may 
be planned. Inter-exchanges of men create more op- 
portunities. 


III. Producing a Placement Plan 
a. We examine the Work Career Recommendation. 
b. We examine the Work Opportunity. 
c. We size up the relation between Recommenda- 
tion and Opportunity and formulate a Place- 
ment Plan. 


This brings us down to short-range planning. The 
Recommendation is in terms of what is desirable. The 
Plan is in terms of what is possible within that which 
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is desirable. It looks ahead only so far as the work 
load and budgetary system of the organization permits, 
normally for twelve months, or the calendar year, modi- 
fied each quarter. 

The Plan itself expresses the move planned for the 
worker. It may show also the actual training course 
which the worker will receive as he enters into the new 
position. Such training courses can be standardized 
and catalogued with symbols of classification. Such 
tooling-up in advance permits the Plan to move into 
action smoothly, at least so far as guaranteed work tech- 
nique contributes to this step. 

At this point we pay special attention to factors 
which will affect the man’s acceptance by the group. 
We consider particularly his seniority within the com- 
pany and department, his past relations with members 
of the group, the age composition of the group, its 
modes of behavior. The Plan is moulded always with 
that group picture in mind. 


IV. Producing Acceptance of the Plan by the Worker 


a. We examine the Plan. 

b. We examine the Man. 

c. We size up the likely reaction of the Man to 
the Plan, and proceed to win his acceptance of 
the Plan. 


In examining the Placement Plan for a worker, we 
are led back to the original Work Career Recommenda- 
tion, to the reasoning on which the Recommendation 
was built. We are led back also to the Work Op- 
portunity and study closely to what degree the Oppor- 
tunity is designed to implement the Recommendation. 
For example, we note whether the intended move will 
take the man into his Target Position which is called 
a Terminal Appointment, or whether it is to carry 
him along one step within a career route, which is 
called a Via Assignment. We note particularly the 
Type of Treatment Recommended, which sums up the 
purpose of the planned move. The emotional signif- 
icance to the worker is quite different, for example, as 
between Advancement and Downgrading Treatment. 
We must be ready for the emotional state the statement 
of the Plan to the worker will induce. 

Then we re-examine the man’s work and social his- 
tory. We try to see him as a total and unique person- 
ality, conditioned by all his past experiences. We go 
back once more to the H factor, to the T factor and 
the R factor, as we review his health, his technical 
skills, and his social relationships with others. Mentally 
we project him into the new work situation. 
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At this point, we present the Plan to him. This is 
done usually in a series of interviews and sometimes 
informal conferences. Generally the plan is presented 
to him initially by his immediate supervisor, with an 
invitation to think it over. If the move is a major 
change for the worker, or if it is his first principal 
move in the organization he is asked to sit in with a 
staff man representing the management official for the 
departmental unit, and a placement official. At this 
informal meeting the subject is talked out. If he ap- 
proves the Plan as suggested, or after it has been modi- 
fied at his desire, he then meets his new supervisor. It 
is this supervisor’s responsibility to acquaint him clearly 
with the objectives of the new work and with the 
human relations situation within the group he is to 
enter. 

When he has fully accepted the Plan, the fourth 
step in this Planning Phase has been completed. Such 
acceptance requires on the part of the worker an in- 
tellectual understanding of the demands which the new 
work situation will make on him, in energy, in work 
technique and human relationships. It requires an 
appreciation of his own abilities to meet or adjust him- 
self to these demands. It requires his emotional will- 
ingness to so prepare or adjust himself. This acceptance 
carries him up to the point where he is able and willing 
to accept a large share of self-responsibility for guiding 
himself into and through the new situation, inviting 
the help of others or direction by his supervisor only 
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when he himself cannot develop or find the necessary 
aids. 


Rejection of the Plan by the Worker and Appeal 
Through Representative or Higher O ficial 

If, as sometimes happens, the worker is unwilling to 
accept the Plan he may put the issue into the hands of 
his representative, if he is a member of a group covered 
by Employe Representation. The case becomes an in- 
dividual grievance, subject to normal grievance proce- 
dure. Or, if he is a supervisor or associated specialized 
worker, not covered by Employe Representation, he 
may take the issue to an official of higher rank than his 
supervisor. 

The issue is resolved either by the Worker being 
supported in his rejection of the plan, in which instance 
the Planning Phase outlined here has not been thor- 
oughly applied at all steps, or it may be resolved by 
the worker accepting the plan as it stands, or in modi- 
fied form. With every such issue a solution must be 
found ; it cannot remain to sour the man or the organiza- 
tion. Some Placement Plan must finally be accepted. 
When that point is reached, the Plan goes into action. 





Note:—This concludes Part I. A description of the system by 
which the organization of wcrk, men and methods is estab- 
lished and used, how these elements are co-ordinated, and 
how control procedures are applied to ensure effective place- 
ments, will appear as Part II in a future issue of ADVANCED 
MANAGEMENT. , 





Work Planning in Industry 
(Continued from page 101) 


formation to measure progress, see what difficulties are 
being experienced and to know where they can best lend 
their aid in helping out laggard units. 

I also believe that as each project is completed a 
formal report should be prepared for discussion and ap- 
proval. This report will also serve as a guide and book 
of instructions in placing the recommendation into 
effect. 

These progress reports, plus personal contacts by the 
co-ordinating units and the operating heads, point out 
situations which may cause a change in course or even 
involve a major policy change to meet a given condition 
or situation. 

The important point is that in the development of 
such a Work Plan you have taken the first major step 
in properly organizing and controlling your business. 
You know what has to be done and you have laid out a 


program to accomplish it. If done in a thorough and 
competent manner and followed up diligently and ag- 
gressively, you are well on your way towards the suc- 
cessful operation of your business. Work Planning 
requires that you: 


Define your purpose; 
Analyze your problem; 
Seek the facts; and 
Plan carefully. 


You will thus accomplish your task in Logical Order 
—Accurately—Quickly—and Economically. It is a 
vital tool of management at any time, and especially so 
if we are going to meet the production demands of war 
within the time we must meet them to bring this war 
to a successful conclusion at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 
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Free Enterprise Must Save Itself 


By JOHN E. WEBSTER 


Formerly General Works Engineer, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh 


HE world’s greatest need is a successful democ- 

cracy. A successful democracy would give its peo- 

ple such a high level of consumption that it would 
be the envy of all the world. It would remove the mass 
appeal of all the totalitarian slogans. What, then, is re- 
quired of a democracy that would be sufficiently suc- 
cessful to cause its voters to maintain it? 

The first requirement is that all the people must be 
allowed to participate in the use of the industrial re- 
sources of the nation so that they may earn their liveli- 
hood. Dr. Nourse of the Brookings Institution has 
stated in his book Price-Making in a Democracy that 
the owners and managers of our business enterprises 
determine, through their control of prices, what utiliza- 
tion our people can and do make of our industrial ca- 
pacity. Our democracy is endangered when prices are 
so set that they give us an average capacity utilization 
of but 64 per cent of capacity and a corresponding un- 
employment. These conditions obtained in the 1929-38 
decade. While other requirements of a successful de- 
mocracy can be listed, it is safe to say that if we could 
get prices that would result in nearly full employment 
and a corresponding utilization of our resources the 
other factors needed fo maintain a democracy could be 
retained or obtained without serious difficulty. 


A Self-Sustaining Peacetime Economy 


A full employment peacetime economy which is 
highly industrialized can be self-sustaining only when 
this full employment provides the people with a suffi- 
cient earned income to purchase the great quantities of 
goods and services resulting from the full employment. 
A part of this earned income will be profits and capital 
earnings but these must also be currently spent if the 
economy is to be kept in balance. If all business is to 
release as much effective buying power as it absorbs, 
each unit must do so. Therefore if any industry or 
any producer is absorbing more of the effective national 
buying power than it currently releases it is, to the ex- 
tent of this deficiency of released buying power, a para- 
site on other industries and on the whole economy. This 


test of the performance of each business unit should be 
applied at near its full capacity production as that is the 
only rate of operation that will assure the safety of 
democracy and the free enterprise system. 

We then have this paradox; the motive of business, 
as a group, is to release a maximum volume of buying 
power but the motive of the individual producer is to 
release a minimum of buying power. It is essential that 
business, as a group, organize and discipline itself to 
make the group motive prevail. 

Many businessmen cling to the belief that full em- 
ployment can be obtained through individual action. 
But the individual company can get the necessary ex- 
pansion in sales in response to price reduction only if 
all industries simultaneously reduce their prices. To 
this end organized action is required. The National 
Association of Manufacturers, in their booklets, stated 
that correct prices would give full employment, but 
they also state that the desired prices must come through 
“normal economic processes” or individual action. 

A study of the break-even chart accompanying this 
article of all American corporations for the years 1929- 
1938 inclusive gives us a picture of how our economy 
has been working under “normal economic processes.” 
The total cost and gross income lines are based on data 
from the National Bureau of Economic Research and 
United States Treasury reports. The unit cost curve is 
the ratio of these two. Other lines are approximations. 
The percentage of capacity utilized is based on the 
Brookings report of 80 per cent for 1929. The break- 
even point is at 60 per cent for the average industry. 
Some industries break even at as low as 35 per cent 
while others do not break even at all. Above the break- 
even point profits increase faster than production. Be- 
low the break-even point industry pays out more than it 
takes in because some factors in costs have developed 
a special privilege in distribution and “get theirs” even 
though the producer is in the red. 

During the last ten years the center of gravity of the 
cycle swings has been at near 64 per cent of the 1929 
capacity. Savings, due to the low profits and the con- 
sequent restrictions of high incomes, were limited to 
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approximately the amount spent for new capital con- 
struction. A rate of income distribution to the various 
groups contributing to production was automatically 
obtained that would sustain that rate of production. 
The difficulty is that this self-sustaining income distri- 
bution was obtained at an average production of but 
64 per cent of capacity. If we could get this same in- 
come distribution at 95 per cent of capacity we have 
every reason to believe that this high rate of production 
would be self-sustaining. The average income of both 
capital and labor would, in this case, be increased about 
50 per cent. This desired income distribution would 
have been obtained at 95 per cent capacity if prices had 
been sufficiently reduced to have given a break-even 
point of about 83 per cent of capacity. In other words 
we get the rate of production and profits for which our 
prices are set. This is practically the same statement 
as that attributed to Dr. Nourse on the first page of 
this article except that profits are included. 

The unit cost curve shows that costs change with 
every change of production. Our endeavor to keep 
stable prices based on varying costs must result in eco- 
nomic instability. 

Those who still doubt the healing power of correct 
prices should give attention to the following taken from 
Toward Stability by Professor Sumner H. Slichter. 
As it merits several readings, please read it first as 
written by Professor Slichter omitting words in paren- 
theses. Then read it agoin, reading the words in paren- 
theses and omitting the words in italics. 


If prices were a perfect instrument for keeping industry 
adjusted to changing conditions, fluctuations in business 
would not matter, because they would be followed by com- 
pensating, instead of aggravating, consumer spending. No 
matter how sudden and unforeseen the changes in condi- 
tions, (if) prices (were) would instantly adjust themselves 
so that (adjusted) the total volume of spending in the 
community would never drop. There would be shifts in 
production and employment as demand changed, but the 
adjustment of industry to a changing world would never 
take the form, as it now does, of a drop in the total vol- 
ume in spending, production and employment. The fact 
that drops do occur in spending, production and employ- 
ment simply reflects the fact that prices do not move (are 
not adjusted) promptly enough to eliminate maladjustments 
before the maladjustments themselves produce new malad- 
justments. 


The meaning is not changed in the two readings, prices 
have simply been changed from the active to the passive 
form. The new maladjustments mentioned include the 
farm, the coal, the labor and all other problems that re- 
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sult from the scarcities of markets and jobs which in 
turn result from production-restricting prices. 

If some individuals or some industries refuse to oper- 
ate their business so that prices may be adjusted to 
sustained full employment, they will have to be brought 
in line by some authority. If the government is this 
authority, we no longer have the free enterprise system; 
it becomes some form of state capitalism. The only 
authority that can bring the offenders in line and still 
retain the free enterprise system, would be the authority 
of a voluntary organization of all business units. Busi- 
ness leaders never felt so frustrated as now. They 
would welcome an escape from bureaucracy and regi- 
mentation which is smothering them. In spite of the 
frequently made statement that businessmen would not 
submit to group control, there is reason to believe that 
they yearn for strong, sound, constructive leadership. 
A score or two of our national leaders in business, poli- 
tics and economics, with a sound plan and proper pub- 
licity, could establish a united front of all enterprise 
which would make our mass freedom and living stand- 
ard the envy of all the world. 


Organizing Business for Self-Discipline 


To save Free Enterprise we must have an over-all 
business association dedicated to the task of building 
and protecting a market that will continuously absorb 
near full employment production. This association, in 
order to solve the problem of unemployment, must have 
the authority to require each producer and each industry 
to do its part. We must give up individual play for 
team play, always remembering that under team disci- 
pline the individual as well as the whole team has the 
greatest opportunity for success. Freedom and disci- 
pline are not contradictory terms. Our most cherished 
freedoms are based on individual and group self-disci- 
pline. Team play requires an umpire and the umpire 
must act instantly in accordance with accepted rules. 
In our games the rules are formulated and accepted by 
the players. Business is our greatest and most interest- 
ing game. Impartial decisions, made in conformity 
with rules formulated by business leaders to promote 
their own and therefore the public’s advantage, would 
be rarely disobeyed. Sound self-imposed rules require 
few administrators. The administration of arbitrary 
government rules require large growing bureaucracies. 

Let us call this voluntary but authoritative body the 
National Price-Limiting Association. If this associa- 
tion is to succeed those who found and administer it 
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must subscribe to a body of principles something like 
the following: 


1. The success of Free Enterprise requires high mass 
prosperity. This mass prosperity must be earned by 
the participation of our people in the production, 
transportation, selling and servicing of the products 
of our industries. 

2. The creation of mass prosperity is as much a respon- 
sibility of business as is the production and distribu- 
tion of the products of our industries. 

3. The market of the product of each industry is largely 
determined by the price and sales policy of every 
other industry. Therefore the managers of each in- 
dustry are not “minding their own business” unless 
they concern themselves with the price and sales pol- 
icy of every other industry. This may effectively be 
done through their representation in the National 
Association. 

4. Any producer or any industry that absorbs more of 
the effective national buying power than it currently 
releases is detrimental to the interests of all other 
producers. 

5. There is nothing that the owners of business, as a 
group, can do to promote their own long pull ad- 
vantage which will not also promote mass prosperity. 


The success of the National Price-Limiting Associa- 
tion would depend on the soundness of the rules 
adopted. To date neither our business nor our eco- 
nomic leaders have agreed on what these rules should 
be. No one has ever written a definition of a fair wage 
or a fair price. We only know that prices and wages 
must be so set that they will encourage, not restrict, 
production. 

A convention of men who believe in the above princi- 
ples would formulate a code substantially like the fol- 
lowing : 


Industrial Code 

A. Objective. Continued full capacity production of 
wanted goods and services. 

B. A uniform base wage scale. 

C. A uniform price-making policy. All prices to be 
based on costs at full capacity production with mark- 
ups as uniform as possible. (Consideration must 
be given to variations in efficient marketing costs 
but slight consideration should be given to costs of 
high-pressure selling. ) 

D. The margin of allowed prices above full capacity 
costs to be gradually lowered until 96 per cent to 
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98 per cent of all potential workers are working 
efficiently. At this point full capacity production 
might be considered to have been attained. 
. Uniform accounting methods. 
Honesty in advertising. 
. Strict rules governing deferred payment selling—the 
purpose being to keep interest rates low and out- 
standing obligations uniform. 
H. Goods produced under this code to be so advertised 
and labeled. 

I. No penalty of any kind to be attached to selling at 
prices lower than those authorized by the Associa- 
tion. Free enterprise demands free markets. 


Qs 


This code is an attempt to outline the simplest pos- 
sible working rules for American industry that will 
attain the stated objective. 

The suggested Association would be composed of 
representatives of all present business and trade asso- 
ciations. The number of voting members of the na- 
tional group would be proportional to the total employes 
in each group plus the total investment in dollars divided 
by a suitable constant. The voting members would 
elect a governing board or single administrator having 
powers similar to those of Judge Landis in baseball or 
Will Hays in the motion picture industry. All meet- 
ings would be open to the public, including representa- 
tives of the government, the press, organized labor and 
consumer groups. 

The Association executive would request each trade 
association to submit a break-even chart similar to the 
one shown here, of enough of the most efficient units in 
the line to cover at least 75 per cent of the capacity, 
also a composite break-even chart of these units. A 
comparison of the above reports would show how far 
various prices were out of line and the variations in the 
cost of distribution. 

Balanced prices are the first essential to inter-indus- 
trial co-operation and the only yardstick that can be 
impartially used in equalizing prices is the full capacity 
cost of the products of each industry. Based on the 
full capacity costs obtained from the break-even charts, 
the Association would publish suggested price adjust- 
ments needed to equalize all prices. Before these sug- 
gested prices were made official, public hearings would 
be held in which the representatives of each industry 
would be given the novel opportunity of studying and 
protesting prices suggested for other industries as well 
as for their own. The representatives of each industry 
would insist on being assured that they would be com- 
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pensated for accepting reduced prices for their goods by 
an increased volume which would result from similar 
price adjustments on all other goods. 

After these hearings, a corrected list of price adjust- 
ments would be published giving the per cent reduction 
each industry would be required to make in its average 
price. Each industry would assume the responsibility 
of making the detailed price changes needed to bring 
the average of the line to the desired level. While these 
detailed price changes can be easily made by the indus- 
tries with their own men, any outside agency would 
require an enormous staff of clerks and accountants. 
Outside control would result in endless bickering, delay 
and court trials which would nullify the control. As 
stated by Professor Slichter, effective control must act 
instantly at the first evidence of need. Some price ad- 
justments requested by public service commissions have 
been before the courts for ten years! 

The NPLA should be organized before the war is 
won. There is real danger that we will be lured into a 
state of false security by a postwar boom that is liable 
to result from an artificial market that is now being cre- 
ated. $6 to $8 billions normally invested in deferred 
payment purchases is fast returning to banks and in- 
vestment companies. Farm and home mortgages are 
being paid. Bonds are being earmarked for autos and 
refrigerators. Inventories are low and durable goods 
are wearing out. Plants will need to be converted from 
war work. The government is in the mood to spend. 
We will desire to succor an exhausted and starving 
world. But we have had booms before. They are all 
built on foundations of credit which cannot last. Un- 
controlled boom prices have never given a currently 
earned income distribution that will sustain high produc- 
tion. The NPLA would be a powerful factor in pre- 
venting inflation during and after the war. 

Postwar prices of consumer goods, durable goods and 
housing should be kept at a level that will quickly bring 
these industries to maximum prewar production. As a 
guide, the NPLA administrators would then set up a 
schedule of re-employment, based on the estimated max- 
imum rate that plants can be organized and men trained. 
When approximately full employment is obtained, the 
industrial productive payroll will be the vital index. 
This payroll is always proportional to the volume of 
goods in production which is the volume purchased, so 
this payroll, with a constant wage rate, is the index of 
employment, production and purchasing power. An 
estimate could be made of the rate that this payroll 
should be increased to absorb the inefficient workers in 
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other lines and to provide for population increase. Any 
failure of this payroll to meet this estimated increase 
would be a signal to lower prices. An effective control 
functions instantly at the first evidence of need. By 
self-disciplined teamwork, business leaders and _ busi- 
ness leaders only, can make prices the perfect instru- 
ment for maintaining full employment. 


Advantages and Objections 


The plan proposed in this paper would, through price 
control, limit savings to the actual need of new capital 
construction. Capital for public improvements would 
be obtained through taxation authorized by the people. 
In either case, assuming full employment, labor diverted 
to public improvements will reduce the volume of con- 
sumer goods produced. With voluntary price control, 
the people will completely determine what is produced. 
They will determine private production through their 
open market purchases, and public improvements 
through project approvals. All production and con- 
struction will be carried out under the profit incentive 
and, therefore, will be efficiently done, thus giving the 
maximum living standards and profits. 

There is advantage in high prices only when these 
prices are higher, in reference to costs, than average 
prices. If the representatives of all industries were all 
in one room, monopolistic prices in any industry would 
not be tolerated. No other group has both the motive 
and the power to adopt prices, and rules to enforce 
them, that will give full employment. Business, to per- 
petuate Free Enterprise, must do one thing and one 
thing only; namely, prevent itself as individuals and as 
organized groups, from restricting the constructive ef- 
fort of other individuals and other organized groups. 

The government cannot do this. The motive of the 
politician is to stay in office. This can best be accom- 
plished by catering to the demands of minority pressure 
groups. Even with the proper laws, they could not be 
effectively enforced through court action where months, 
or even years, are required to reach decisions. Imme- 
diate, umpire decisions are necessary. If quick de- 
cisions are made by government agents we have a 
government of men, not of laws, which democracy re- 
quires. With the National Price-Limiting Association 
in control, our antitrust laws would not be repealed. 
They would soon be found unnecessary. 

Hourly wages have received nearly all the attention 
of our labor leaders. The other two factors which 
make up real wages; namely, hours of employment and 
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consumer goods prices would be taken care of by the 
plan proposed here. 

High-pressure selling, in many cases, does not result 
in high profits and is, therefore, a form of inefficiency 
rather than a cause of unemployment or the business 
cycle. The first concern of the National Price-Limiting 
Association would be to get full employment. It should 
then undertake to eliminate the inefficiencies of selling 
by gradually lowering the allowed prices in the lines 
where these inefficiencies appear. Productive workers 
are time studied to save seconds, but salesmen often 
spend hours waiting for or chasing after customers. It 
is just as important to the consumer to have efficient 
selling as efficient production as he pays for both. 

Several critics of the plan proposed here have feared 
that it would force sales below costs. We must remem- 
ber that effective purchasing power goes up as produc- 
tion goes up. With no low price limits the money lost 
on the less desirable goods will be available for the pur- 
chase of the more desirable at more than the average 
profit. No free economy can assure that all goods will 
sell at any fixed relation to costs, as some have a greater 
customer appeal in proportion to their cost than others. 
Each producer must be rewarded in proportion to his 
ability to satisfy customer demands. Under the system 
proposed here no worthy reward to enterprise, good 
judgment and efficiency will be lost and keen competi- 
tion will be restored. 

The average investor will profit by the adoption of 
uniform pricing policies that will result in full capacity 
volume in all his corporations. There should be a na- 
tional organization of stockholders which should recom- 
mend to its members that they petition the directors of 
their companies asking them to participate in the forma- 
tion of the National Price-Limiting Association. In 
sending their proxies, stockholders should assure them- 
selves that their stock will be voted for directors who 
favor this industrial co-operation. Security holders are 
fast losing control of their properties. Only through 
co-operation can they regain and retain control. They 
have more at stake than the individual managers. 

The formation of a National Association based on 
the code proposed here would create favorable condi- 
tions for the formation of new enterprises by new 
groups or by individuals. These new entrepreneurs 
would and should take full advantage of any evidence 
of staleness in the old organizations. The market would 
be always open to those who could make better goods at 
lower cost. 

The big test of the National Price-Limiting Associa- 
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tion as outlined here is: can it be kept open-shop or 
non-monopolistic? We would need to depend on the 
following : 


A. The purpose of the NPLA, as outlined in the code, 
is to obtain full employment by the establishment of 
low prices. 

B. The code requires that there be every encouragement 
to those who can and will sell at prices below those 
authorized. 

C. All meetings are to be open to the press, labor lead- 
ers, government agents and consumer groups. At 
the first signs of agreements in restraint of trade 
the antitrust laws would swing into action. 

D. The owners of industry, as a group, have all to gain 
by maintaining non-monopolistic policies. This is 
due to the fact that their income is determined by 
production and production is determined by mass 
prosperity and managerial efficiency. Maximum 
managerial efficiency can be obtained only if the 
posts of management are open to any who show 
superior qualifications. A closed shop self-perpetu- 
ating group of managers will soon become stale and 
production will suffer. This is why the self-perpetu- 
ating managerial group, as described by Mr. Burn- 
ham in The Managerial Revolution, would have to 
suppress the masses and take over all political power. 
Only a suppressed people will submit to state mo- 
nopolies. All rights of private ownership would 
also be eliminated. Stockholders should, through a 
national organization, insist in the managerial co- 
operation in market building. 

E. Even the managers, not necessarily as individuals 
but as a group, will profit more under open-shop 
Free Enterprise control as there is more profit and 
greater security in leading a free prosperous people 
than there can be in bossing a suppressed poverty- 
stricken people. 

F, There is every reason to believe that Free Enter- 
prise, freed from production limiting prices and 
special privilege, can provide full employment or 
near enough full employment to regain and keep 
popular support. Our workers must be convinced, 
through proper publicity, that full employment un- 
der Free Enterprise is a far different thing from 
full employment under the despotic rule of bureau- 
cratic government. In the one case the workers 
will have the opportunity to work as many hours as 
they wish with the most efficient tools and manage- 

(Please turn to page 140) 
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Some Aspects of Non-Financial and 


Financial Incentives’ 


By HAROLD B. MAYNARD 
President, Methods Engineering Council, Pittsburgh 


ODAY when we are all vitally interested in in- 

creasing the production of war goods, it is fitting 

to discuss the subject of incentives, both financial 
and non-financial. It is not my purpose to champion 
any particular wage payment formula or type of non- 
financial incentive, but rather to present a summary 
of what I have been able to observe of the comparative 
effectiveness of financial and non-financial incentives 
and to point out some of the factors that management 
must consider when financial incentives are used. 

Of the two types of incentives, financial and non- 
financial, the financial incentive is by far the more 
effective, assuming, of course, fair and competent ad- 
ministration. There is no reason why the choice should 
be of one or the other, however, for both types of 
incentive may be used in combination with greater 
effectiveness than either alone. A good sound wage 
incentive system coupled with various kinds of non- 
financial incentives will do more toward insuring a 
steady flow of war goods than any other procedure 
which has as yet been suggested. Let us examine some 
of the factors which lead to this conclusion. 

In the first place, non-financial incentives although 
valuable are not by themselves enough to insure max- 
imum production. Every American citizen has today 
one of the strongest non-financial incentives which can 
well be imagined for doing his utmost for the war 
effort; namely, the defeat of the powers that would 
enslave him and the preservation of a way of life which 
he has found good. Faced with the alternatives of 
slavery or freedom, he unhesitatingly chooses freedom. 
He says that he will do everything within his power 
to help win the war, and he means it. Yet he cannot 
help but be influenced by other factors such as political 
considerations, loyalties to local groups, desire for per- 
sonal advantages and the like which tend to retard 
the actual effort which he makes. The war has shown 
that even the strongest non-financial incentive when 
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applied to the country as a whole is at best only partially 
effective in securing maximum individual effort. 

One of the principles of incentives is that the more 
direct the relationship between the effort of the indi- 
vidual and the return which he receives, the stronger 
is the incentive. Therefore, as the size of the group is 
reduced, the effect of the incentive is strengthened. 
There is less of the willingness to “Let George do it” 
and more of the desire to pitch in and get the job done. 
Hence, if instead of saying to a man “You will preserve 
your freedom if you help your country” we say “You 
will help your company to win national recognition if 
you push its production to new heights,” we are likely 
to strengthen the appeal as far as the individual is con- 
cerned even if “winning national recognition” is a less 
lofty and less far-reaching objective than “preserving 
freedom.” Hence, the immediate winning of a Navy E 
may be a stronger non-financial incentive as far as the 
individual is concerned than the ultimate winning of 
the war. 

When this thought is carried further, it will be seen 
that non-financial incentives which single out the indi- 
vidual for recognition are the strongest. Their strength, 
however, will depend a good deal upon the nature of 
the recognition and the nature of the individual. Some 
men will be inspired to greater effort by special lapel 
buttons, certificates of excellence, or even by being pre- 
sented with the well-known key to the private wash- 
room. Others will look upon these hdhors as transitory 
and even meaningless. Certainly every individual in a 
group cannot be honored in this manner, for if they 
are, then no one is honored. 

Appeals to pride, emotion, self-esteen, love of power 
and the like have a certain effectiveness, but the appeal 
is limited both with respect to strength and duration. 

A recent experience served to confirm this conclusion. 
A small plant working on tank and ship parts was 
operating on a day work basis. Production was lagging 
even after Pearl Harbor, and the prime contractors 
were crying for more production. Various procedures 
were tried to secure an increase. The plant magazine 








carried articles appealing to patriotism. A flag was 
purchased by the operators and dedicated by the head 
of the union with an appeal for greater production. At 
foreman’s conference meetings, the matter of increasing 
production was constantly emphasized. Posters were 
distributed throughout the plant. The suggestion sys- 
tem was revived and revitalized. 

In spite of all, production lagged. The company 
then decided to attempt a form of measured day work. 
The time required to perform every operation was 
established by estimate. The performance of every 
operator was checked and recorded on a performance 
chart. Good performances were commended and used 
as a basis for a merit raise. Poor performances were 
investigated and corrective measures taken. The re- 
sults which were secured, however, were no better than 
have been secured from many other measured day work 
installations. A certain amount of increased production 
was obtained by reducing delays and lost time as the 
result of close supervision, but the entire plant operated 
at a performance level well below 100 per cent, even 
though the estimated standards were felt to be liberal. 

Finally, it was decided that a wage incentive plan 
should be installed. Careful time studies were made. 
They showed that the estimated times were about 20 
per cent liberal or in other words that a 100 per cent 
performance on the estimated standards was in reality 
only 80 per cent on the correctly measured standards. 
The wage incentive plan was put into effect using the 
new time study standards. At once performance in- 
creased to about 20 per cent above the new standards 
or to more than 40 per cent above the performance 
which it had been impossible to obtain on the day work 
basis. 

At the present time, the installation is incomplete. 
The jobs which are on incentive are going through the 
shop rapidly. The jobs on day work still lag with 
performance still’ below that called for by the liberal 
estimated standards. The same non-financial incentives 
have been applied to both groups, but the financial in- 
centive is the one which gets results. 

I have followed this case closely, for it offers a good 
opportunity to check the results of financial incentives. 
I don’t for a minute believe that the men on day work 
are any different from the men on incentive. In fact, 
with the installation only partially completed, they are 
in some cases the same men, working one day on day 
work and the next on incentive. I don’t believe that 
the majority are holding back on day work with the 
hope of getting a more liberal incentive rate. Prepara- 
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tions for the installation were carefully made. The 
man making the time studies was formerly one of the 
best machine operators and is known and respected for 
his fairness. The company has been scrupulously fair 
in its administration of the plan. 

I further believe that the men on day work want 
to produce. They have sons, brothers and friends in 
the armed services who write to them asking for more 
production. 

The difference lies almost entirely in the strength 
of the appeal made by the financial incentive over the 
non-financial incentive. The man on day work thinks 
he is doing a good job. He works fairly well and tries 
to get in a good day’s work. If he is held up by lack 
of material or tool trouble, he is genuinely sorry. But 
his pocketbook is unaffected, the next turn may have 
better luck, and tomorrow is another day. 

The man on incentive also tries to get in a good day’s 
work. In fact, he tries hard, for he is in business for 
himself and he wants to show as great results as he 
can for his day’s business. He makes sure that his 
machine is properly adjusted and oiled so that it won’t 
give out in the middle of the shift. He checks the feeds 
and speeds to make sure that the night man left the 
machine set properly. He watches his tools carefully 
and plans so that he gets the maximum tool life with 
the minimum of grinding. If he sees that he is likely 
to run out of material within the next hour, he raises 
hob with the foreman or the material handler so that 
the material is delivered before he needs it. He ob- 
serves how long it takes for the inspector to get over 
after he has been summoned and then calls him enough 
ahead of time so that he arrives at the machine just as 
the cut is finishing up. He may not work any harder 
than the man on day work, but he works more effec- 
tively because it is to his own immediate advantage to 
do so. As a result, he turns out a great deal more 
production. 

There in simple shop language is the difference be- 
tween the day work performance and the incentive 
performance. And what a difference it is, not so much 
with respect to speed or physical effort applied but 
with respect to the steadiness of the work, the careful 
planning, and the conscientious effort to reduce delay. 

A few months ago, we were asked to make a survey 
of the productive efficiency of a small day work plant. 
The initial phases of the investigation revealed a well- 
managed shop. Morale was high. The operators ap- 
peared to work with a good effort. They respected 
their foreman who acted as their instructor and leader. 
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But these observations were based upon subjective 
impressions. To obtain an objective measure, we ob- 
tained production records on certain representative jobs. 
We then took drawings of the parts to an incentive 
shop doing a similar class of work and asked them to 
determine from their time formulas what production 
they would expect on these operations. It was 150 per 
cent greater than in the day work shop. 

These and many similar experiences gained in all 
types of industry lead to the inevitable conclusion that 
financial incentives yield greater production than is 
ordinarily obtained without their application. There- 
fore, as a means of increasing our war production, they 
should be used to the fullest extent. They should, 
however, be applied properly if satisfactory results are 
to be obtained. 

In the first place, the management that would use 
incentives must make up its mind not only to be scrupu- 
lously fair itself in the administration of the plan but 
also to take every reasonable precaution to see that 
those who are responsible for the setting up and opera- 
ting of the plan do not introduce abuses. There are 
those who in their zealousness to protect what they 
consider to be the company’s interests will do things 
which are not within the spirit of fair incentive admin- 
istration and this must be guarded against constantly. 

Almost all good American workmen like incentives if 
they have confidence in the management which admin- 
isters them. The tradition of success through one’s 
own ability and efforts is ingrained in Americans, and 
a plan which offers higher rewards for meritorious 
performance is in line with this tradition. If workers 
at times seem to oppose incentives, it is largely because 
of the shortsightedness of some managements who in 
the past have indulged in unjustified rate cutting. This 
created a deep-seated feeling that a worker is only 
going to be allowed to earn a certain amount before the 
tate will be cut, and as a result, the worker who has 
this feeling is inclined to feel that incentives are just 
another device of management to secure more produc- 
tion for the same or less money. Any worker who 
has experienced unjustified rate cutting can hardly be 
blamed for looking with suspicion upon incentives or 
for that matter even for restricting output. 

At the same time, it must be recognized that if re- 
stricted production is undesirable under peacetime con- 
ditions, it is utterly undesirable in time of war where 
the national security depends upon the production of 
war goods. That it is being practiced and the reason 
that it is are clear from the public statements of or- 
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ganized labor in which they promise a certain per cent 
greater production if “piece rates are frozen for the 
duration.” Management must recognize the reasons 
underlying this attitude and must take the initiative in 
overcoming restrictive practices and in securing the 
support of labor for financial incentives as the most 
satisfactory means of increasing production. One of 
the things which must be done is to support fully incen- 
tive administration policies which are thoroughly sound. 
In order to establish such policies, it is necessary to 
understand certain fundamental principles. 

There are four major ways in which an individual 
operator can increase his production. He can increase 
his skill, he can work with a greater effort, he can plan 
his work so as to reduce delays to a minimum or he 
can develop an improved method. 

With this in mind, let us examine the workings of 
the usual incentive plan. When an incentive rate is 
established, the method used for performing the opera- 
tion is more or less carefully studied depending upon 
the time available, the ability of the time study man, 
the expected activity of the job and like factors. When 
an acceptable method has been put into effect, the time 
required to perform the operation is measured by time 
study. The standard which is established under most 
incentive plans represents the production which will 
be attained by the operator of average skill working 
with average effort and experiencing the normal delays 
due to fatigue, personal necessities and the like. 

An incentive is then offered in the form of extra 
earnings for production greater than the established 
standard. It is expected that this greater production 
will be obtained by the development of better than aver- 
age skill and the exercise of greater than average effort. 
If the operator can so plan his work that normal delays 
are reduced, this is also considered a legitimate way of 
increasing production. In order to assure the operator 
that he can go ahead and increase his output and his 
earnings with security, it is the usual practice to guar- 
antee the rate unless methods, designs, materials or 
conditions are changed. 

When the operator begins to work on incentive, he 
begins to utilize every means at his disposal for increas- 
ing his production. He develops skill, he exerts a good 
effort and he plans ahead. In addition, however, he 
also studies the method. If the method was hurriedly 
or carelessly studied, it is not long before he improves 
upon it. Even if the method was carefully worked out 
by an expert methods engineer, he may still eventually. 
be able to improve upon it. Experience has shown that 
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any method can be improved again and again if suffi- 
cient thought is given to it, and the operator who is 
closest to the job also has the greatest incentive to 
study it. 

When he improves the method, he also increases his 
output. Whereas, the increase in production due to 
improving skill and effort is not likely to be greater 
than 25 or 30 per cent, the increase which comes from 
the methods improvements may be 50 per cent, 100 per 
cent or even more. Hence, earnings out of all pro- 
portion to what the management expected become 
possible. 

When the operator has reached this point, he must 
decide what to do. He can cut loose with his new 
method and earn as much as he can. He can slow down 
because his new method will enable him to do the job 
in less time and maintain his earnings at what they 
previously were. Or he can increase his output some- 
what and slow down somewhat and thus increase his 
earnings to a predetermined point which he feels is safe. 
What he actually does depends on his past experience 
with rate cutting, his confidence in the present manage- 
ment and the attitude of the other men with whom he is 
working. 

When the factors which lead to high earnings under 
financial incentives are understood, it becomes easier 
to decide what to do about them. At first glance, since 
high production is wanted above all else, it might seem 
that the rate should be guaranteed even if the method 
is improved as long as the improvement is made by the 
worker. Some companies have actually adopted this 
policy, and although it is far better than arbitrarily 
reducing a rate, it is not an altogether satisfactory pro- 
cedure either to the company or to the operator. 

The principal difficulty is that it is not always possible 
to improve a method on one job as much as it is on an- 
other. This leads to inconsistencies in earnings. An 
operator may, for example, so alter or improve a jig 
that it possible for him to earn 100 per cent above his 
base rate. If the job is of long duration, he becomes 
used to these earnings. He may even increase his 
standard of living in the expectation that they will 
continue indefinitely. When at length the job comes to 
an end, he may get another job which he cannot im- 
prove upon to any extent. His earnings fall to 25 per 
cent above base. This means an important reduction 
in income and may actually create a hardship for him 
if he has contracted financial obligations commensurate 
with his former high earnings. 

Exceptionally high earnings also create dissatisfac- 
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tion among the other workers. If one operator is able 
to earn a 100 per cent bonus and others can only earn 
25 per cent even though they work as hard or harder, 
they will feel that something is wrong. They may let 
it go with the thought that the operator is just lucky, 
but they may come to believe that he is a friend of the 
boss, a company man or something of the sort. In any 
event, they bring pressure to bear upon management to 
raise the standards of their own jobs so that they too 
can make higher earnings. 

Finally, the situation is not fair to the company. If 
it is granted that the operator is entitled to earnings 
resulting from the exercise of his own ingenuity, what 
of the other operators on the same or other shifts who 
may also be able to use the improved method. They 
have contributed nothing to the job, yet they receive as 
high earnings as the man who originated the improve- 
ment. 

All of these problems result solely because, when the 
operator is permitted to receive the benefits of his 
ingeniousness in improving methods in the form of 
high incentive earnings, the incentive plan is used to 
do something it is not designed to do. As I said, an 
incentive plan is designed to encourage higher produc- 
tion obtained through the exercise of superior skill 
and effort. And when it is used to pay for methods 
improvements difficulties are encountered. When a 
management sees an operator making more than his 
foreman just because he devised a gadget which took 
him only a half hour to make (and on company time 
at that), it is understandable that it may feel that he 
is earning more than the idea is really worth. At the 
same time, if management trumps up an excuse to 
reduce the rate, it is closing the door on the application 
of improved methods on the part of all of the operators 
throughout the plant. 

This kind of situation has long perplexed manage- 
ment and has led it, often in good faith, to do things 
which labor has interpreted as rate cutting. With the 
nature of the problem understood, however, it should 
not be beyond the ability of management and labor to 
work out a solution which is fair to both. 

One solution which seems to offer great promise 
after the details of practical application have been 
perfected through experience in administering it is to 
pay for methods improvements made by operators in 
the form of a suggestion award. When the improved 
method suggested by the operator is put into effect, 
the job is restudied and the standard is re-established 


(Please turn to page 140) 
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Streamlining Production and Inventory 


Control Methods 


By JOHN A. WILLARD 
Partner, Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Company, Boston and New York 


RODUCTION control methods which were en- 
tirely adequate for prewar conditions have in 
many cases been abandoned because they broke 

down under the pressure of war orders. In some cases 
far from expediting production, they definitely hindered 
it. 

Production control may be simply defined as a tech- 
nique of providing the right goods, at the right time, in 
the right amount. 

There are five principal subdivisions in the effort of 
providing an adequate production control. 


1. The Accounting Function. This covers the statisti- 
cal development of the amount of finished products, 
the sub-assemblies, the parts, the blanks and the raw 
materials required to satisfy sales. It provides the 
basic facts. 

2. Production Standards. This involves a knowledge 
of the capacities of each machine or each bench oper- 
ator involved in the process. 

3. The Planning or Matching of the Man-Hours Avail- 
able against the Work Load. 

4. The Scheduling of the Various Production Loads 
against a Definite Time Period. 

5. The Follow-up of Production in the Factory to make 
certain that the planned schedules are being met. 


It is believed that a simple case study will serve best 
to bring out the above basic principles involved in pro- 
viding an adequate control of rate and kind of produc- 
tion as well as the volume and character of in-process 
materials and parts. 


Description of the Product 


The manufacturer in the case under study produces 
high-grade chucks, covering about 100 different models 
in a full range of sizes. Though “size and kind” offers 
a fair number of possible combinations, the continuous 
process lines are relatively simple. This is because a 
typical chuck has only four classes of parts: body, 


1Paper presented at the Spring Conference of The Society for the 
Advancement of Management, Pittsburgh, June 27, 1942. 


jaws, nuts and sleeves. Subsidiary parts are keys and 
arbors. 


Former Plan 


The Production Control Plan (if we can call it such) 
which broke down was quite simple. It consisted of a 
list of unfilled orders and promised delivery dates. 
Continuous inventories of blanks and parts in process 
were not maintained. There was scant knowledge of 
their exact extent. There was a continual effective per- 
sonal follow-up of production by a capable stock chaser. 
No production orders were issued for chuck produc- 
tion; no machine-load sheets were available. 

Before the war pressure a good job was done. This 
was because the primary record was based upon sales 
needs, which is fundamentally right. The plan broke 
down because the control was entirely qualitative, not 
quantitative. Capacities of men and machines were not 
measured. 

Economic runs were not determined for the auto- 
matics producing the blanks. Capacities were not loaded 
quantitatively and the in-process stock was an unknown 
amount. 


New Plan 


To get the situation under control, the following steps 
were taken: 

1. Sales and Process Balance records were estab- 
lished. These records show the “Oversold” or “Over- 
produced” position on each size of each kind of chuck. 
This position is determined by the following simple for- 
mula : 

Production orders issued, plus work-in-process, 
plus finished stock, minus sales, equals factory bal- 
ance. 

“Factory Balance” is a handy term for “Oversold” 
or “Overproduced” position and the above formula 
is used not only for primary sales records but for 
production orders on the process lines as well. 


2. Process Control sheets were developed. The Sales 
and Production Balance Record (No. 1) gave simply 
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the number of chucks of each size and kind that had to 
be ordered from the factory. The models required as 
shown by this record were analyzed as to parts and 
separate process control sheets were developed as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Control Sheets for the automatic screw ma- 
chines, in order to provide adequate blank stocks. In 
the manufacture of chucks the first operation on any 
part involves machining the blanks from bar stock on 
modern automatic screw machines. 

(b) Continuous Process Lines are used after the 
automatic screw machines and they provide for the 
production of jaws, sleeves, nuts, bodies and keys— 
one line for each of these products. The Continuous 
Process Control Sheets provide a separate record for 
each of these components.” These few forms—really 
only five master forms, with subdivisions for style 
and size—are all alike in general principle. They 
provide the accounting for sales and for all parts. 
They give a continuous record of the size of the job 
to be done. Sales and production are summarized 
and posted weekly, although individual daily produc- 
tion records are carefully scrutinized. 


3. Production Orders for the automatics and for the 
continuous process lines were established. These for- 
mal production orders merely provide a handy mecha- 
nism for the blanks and parts scheduling function as 
well as for follow-up. It is, of course, entirely possible 
to produce goods without a formal production order, 
but when one can refer to order number so and so, its 
content is much more readily identifiable than if such 
an order did not exist. In addition, the accounting rec- 
ords and the process control sheets are considerably 
expedited by use of a formal production order. 

4. “Blanks and Parts” Cycle Load Sheets were pro- 
vided. The men or machine-hours required for each 
specific part are balanced against the capacities avail- 
able over a two-week period or cycle. The length of 
the cycle can be varied to suit the production needs of a 
specific plant. It is seldom wise to use a cycle length of 
less than half a week and only in particular cases is it 
wise to have a period longer than two weeks. 

It should be noted at this point that each of the Proc- 
ess Control records contains data as to the average con- 
sumption of each part per week, the operational rates 
per hour, the allowances for set-up time, the economic 
size of order quantity, the average run frequency per 

2 Samples of these forms are purposely omitted as they need to be de- 


veloped from the above “formula” for Factory Balance especially for 
each specific plant. 
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year to satisfy the usage rate and other pertinent data. 
All of these are developed either from the Continuous 
Sales and Process Balance record or from Production 
Standards. 

5. Assembly Load Sheets were provided. These co- 
ordinate the supply of available parts with the assembly 
orders and serve to match the assembly work crew 
against the work load. 

The above types of records constitute all that can be 
required to provide a close control of production and 
of work-in-process materials. 

But these records, while self-contained and when in 
full operation providing their own follow-up figures for 
exact control, are not enough for full streamlining. In 
the case in question, as soon as they were developed 
they were put into immediate use. At the same time, a 
temporary subsidiary Gantt chart was run on each auto- 
matic and each process line to permit a better study of 
standard process times as well as ordinary and extraor- 
dinary delays. 

The use of these charts very soon showed two serious 
bottlenecks—one at the jaw bite milling operation, and 
the other at the automatics used for the production of 
the greater part of the jaw blanks. It can be noted here 
that one of these bottlenecks might well serve to hide 
the other. A change in available milling machines cured 
the first problem, while a re-assignment of automatic 
production schedules relieved the second. In other 
cases, minor bottlenecks were cured by adding supple- 
mentary operators. 

The use of the Gantt charts was subsequently discon- 
tinued because the bottlenecks showed up clearly in 
the production control records. However, a follow-up 
group is at work constantly checking actual process line 
outputs against standards. The fact is, bottlenecks are 
one of the most persistent diseases of factory produc- 
tion. The finding and curing of a bottleneck today quite 
often is only a sign that a new bottleneck has been cre- 
ated somewhere else. This means that a follow-up and 
searching out of these bottlenecks and a re-balancing of 
machine capacities against the work load are constantly 
necessary. 

As to the results of applying this method with no 
change in machine equipment, production was increased 
by 43 per cent. 

In addition to the application of the above procedure, 
a step was taken to make the entire plant more produc- 
tion conscious. There is really no “average chuck” 


produced. No one chuck represents fairly the average 
of the line, so a chuck that everyone was familiar with 
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was dubbed a “unit chuck.” All other chucks were re- 
lated to it on a ratio basis by comparing man-hours plus 
machine-hours required. If our “unit chuck” equals 
one unit, some other chuck might be 1.75 units, so there 
were posted each day the “unit chucks” produced. It 
was found that this acted as a strong non-financial in- 
centive to workers to do their bit for the war effort. In 
some departments there was even active betting as to 
how much the “unit chucks” could be boosted in a given 
production period. 

One other vital subsidiary benefit from the applica- 
tion of this type of method was the very considerable 
reduction in work-in-process materials required per 
“wnit chuck” produced. It was found that the more 
careful scheduling of production requirements resulted 
in a minimum of stock between operations without seri- 
ous hindrance to the production. 

In another plant recently where a study of this same 
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character was started, it was found that lack of plan- 
ning methods had caused this manufacturer to maintain 
at least three times as much work-in-process between 
machines as should have been required to keep every- 
thing going, and with some margin to spare. It should 
be evident to almost anyone that a single extra truck of 
castings standing ready for processing at a milling 
machine does just as much good as five truckloads. 

In these days, when it is difficult to get raw materials, 
one does not criticize the fact that there may be an 
ample supply of castings. Nevertheless, these should 
not be in the aisles clogging the operation of production 
equipment, and with adequate planning control they 
would not be. It may be said without exaggeration that 
proper planning and proper material-handling routines 
can reduce in-process stock by one-half or two-thirds 
the amount usually found where such methods are not 
used. 





Comment 
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people on the part of departmental managers and bureau 
chiefs, which no doubt requires a complete uprooting 
of familiar habit patterns as to what constitutes good 
executive work. 

Indeed, the criterion of a good executive has now 
become this very ability to involve in a positive and 
exciting way the talents of those associated with him. 
And the measure of his quality as a competent execu- 
tive has become his ability to get results by drawing 
out talent, giving credit for suggestions and securing a 
total delivery of output by an exhilarating collaboration 
of minds stimulated to contribute rather than made re- 
sentful and reluctant by the implied command to know 
one’s place and keep within one’s own customary duties. 

The process by which results are obtained from the 
use of the elements above enumerated is a process of 
conference. It is frankly a process of talk, of invitation 
to suggest, of encouragement to clear away petty 
grievances, of stimulation to pool productive ideas. 
Without question, talk takes time, and if there is not 
wise leadership, it can take too much time and be a sub- 
stitute for effective action. But there is no substitute 
for verbal interchange, and no alternative for it if eager 
and voluntary collaboration is the end in view for 
planned conferring among those working together as 
the members of small office groups, of sections, di- 
visions, bureaus and departments. 

Also, of course, a distinction must perennially be kept 


in mind between the discussion of policy-making with 
occasional review of potentially wise methods and re- 
sponsibility for administrative direction. The former 
process not only can be, but it should be, plural in 
character. A pooling of thought can help to generate 
new thought. Executive direction, on the other hand, 
once agreement has been reached as to a line of action, 
is or should be always unitary. Many minds can wisely 
and fruitfully meet in determining the when, why and 
how of departmental action. Thus the people involved 
gain self-respect, an advance of status, a stake in the 
outcome and the essential sense of satisfaction in feel- 
ing that their persons and their ideas are being re- 
spected. But every normal person also realizes that the 
direction of going activity must be in the hands of one 
person. It may become true that the way that person 
executes may be open to some criticism. But that, at 
recurring intervals, again becomes a matter for group 
consideration and review. 

The prescription is clear. To bring people together 
regularly, to invite them to talk about the problems they 
are working on, to give merit its due, both formally and 
informally, where fertility of ideas is demonstrated,— 
these are the tested measures for removing the dead 
hand of bureaucracy and exercising the stimulating, 
challenging and productive powers of leadership. 


Orpway TEAD. 








How to Handle Salvage Programs 
By RAY SCHMIDT 


Supervisor, Reclamation and Salvage Departments, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Me of industry, despite efficiency in methods 


and procedures, wastes tremendous quantities 
of materials. 

In some large plants, the difference between profit 
and loss may sometimes be determined by how well 
the salvage program is carried out. Many others, in- 
cluding those with small-scale operations, could adopt 
measures from which both they and the war effort 
could benefit. 

All waste material has some value—steel, iron, cop- 
per, brass, zinc, tin, lead, all of them. In the trash 
pile are countless other things—paper, chemicals, paint 
sludges, oils, even sawdust. 

Weare profligate in discarding materials, tools, equip- 
ment—everything—while there is still much life left 
in them. 

Now that we must get along with what we have 
because we can’t replace it, it is necessary to break 
down this long-established practice of extravagance 
and spread the message of need the length and breadth 
of the land. We’ve got to get along with what we have 
because our materials are needed by our armed forces 
to “Win the War,” now, not later. We are up against 
a shrewd, calculating and ruthless combination which 
is no pushover and it’s going to take all-out organiza- 
tion to win. It’s the only way we can win. 

We, in industry, know that it is not always good 
economy to “Save the Scrap,” and I’m not going to 
try to prove that it is now. It’s often cheaper to sweep 
small parts into the scrap can and use new ones. But 
today, where are you going to get new ones? 

With our modern efficient machinery, we have devel- 
oped methods which require long lengths or specific 
widths for automatic feed and so I will not try to tell 
you it is good economics to make the same pieces from 
short ends. But you often can’t get the prime sizes 
and you must use the short ends to stay in business. 

So there is a new slant today on the necessity of 
keeping scrap losses down. Before priorities, salvage 
was entirely on a cost basis. How much money could 


1 Paper presented at the Spring Conference of The Society for the 
Advancement of Management, Pittsburgh, June 27, 1942. 


be made decided how much was spent on salvage. Now, 
it’s different. Cost, in many cases, is held secondary. 
Conservation of materials is a matter of self-preserva- 
tion. In all of our plants, we have consistently ham- 
mered the point home to our employes that our very 
jobs depend on efficient usage of time, materials and 
tools. 

Another way to look at it is this. We are being 
forced to substitute, in many cases, more expensive 
materials for those we can’t get. That boosts unit cost. 
So reduction of waste and efficient salvage become 
even more important. They help maintain unit cost by 
partly balancing the expense of substitution and the 
manufacturer is better able to meet competition prices. 

Of course, it is said, “These programs are fine for 
large plants. How about small plants?” Large or 
small, there are opportunities for salvage that are over- 
looked. Last summer, I was in one shop after another, 
where ferrous and non-ferrous materials were badly 
mixed. Tool steel and nickel bearing steel mixed with 
machine shop turnings and borings. The man who 
buys your discards will pay you only for the gross 
weight at the unit price of the most inferior metal 
in the lot. Figure it out for yourselves. You know 
how much of each material you buy. How much of 
each do you sell? It’s just as much labor to handle 
it wrong as to do it right, and the returns are often 
surprising. 

The organization of the plan to conserve and re- 
claim materials starts with design and ends with dis- 
position of scrap. For discussion, I have divided the 
subject into parts. 


Simplification Substitution 

Standardization Conservation and Reclamation 
Disposition 

Simplification: 


The whole program must be organized from start 
to finish from your design engineer down to the lowliest 
workman. Your engineer must design only to meet 
the requirements of the piece or apparatus. Design 
around accepted material standards and sizes to elimi- 
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nate short ends. Stay away from scarce and critical 
materials, unless absolutely needed. Check design to 
eliminate extra thicknesses, excessive weights. Much 
of the benefit that might be derived from simplification 
is never secured because the manufacturing people are 
used to working to blueprint and specification. The 
surest way is to plan at the source. 


Standardization: 


Naturally, the more types and sizes of product, the 
greater the problems. Sales, engineering and manu- 
facturing executives should be continually studying 
the possibilities of reducing these. It is possible to 
make more of a fewer number of types and sizes with 
much less investment in materials and machines. So 
is it also possible to train new employes more quickly 
and eliminate waste time and motion. 

There are over 4,000 SAE Steels in existence, of 
which Westinghouse uses 300. Under present govern- 
ment plans, there will be a lot less. It is no secret that 
the military strength of the Axis Powers derives from 
the establishment of a minimum of types and sizes in 
everything and then concentration on producing these 
standards. , 

Subcontracting is also made difficult by our failure 
to act more quickly along these lines. There are so 
many sets of standards that much valuable time is lost 
in negotiating, comparing, etc. 


Substitution: 


If “necessity is the mother of invention,” so it is also 
the “Father of Substitution.” There is today no hide- 
bound adherence to tradition. We use whatever is 
available to do the job. Most engineers are only too 
willing to co-operate, and as a result, many alternate 
materials are being used where even a year ago the 
suggestion would have met an indignant refusal. Many 
of these substitutions will be permament, and in this 
sense at least, we shall be securing good from an evil 
situation. 


Conservation and Reclamation: 


Here is a field with tremendous possibilities. 

The first function of a salvage program is to prevent 
scrap and here is where your salvage head can make 
his salary many times over. Remember now, the ap- 
plication depends largely on the individual problem 
and quantities involved, but large or small, every plant 
can use part of the program. 

When short ends of sheets, plates and bars are used 
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to make smaller pieces, the gain is equivalent to the 
difference between the costs of good and scrap material. 
When you burn lumber and, at the same time, buy new 
lumber for shipping and packing, the loss is obvious. 
When you buy excelsior for packing and, at the same 
time, burn paper, you are overlooking a gain. 

When you use any great quantity of oils, paints and 
varnishes, it is possible to reclaim by simple and in- 
expensive means a good part of the waste. Particularly, 
the loss of paint in spray booths is considerable. There 
are simple, inexpensive ways to trap this waste and 
convert the sludge into usable material. 

Those of you who might operate foundries know how 
tough it is to secure scrap on the open market. If you 
also operate machines in connection with the foundry, 
you should make a thorough study of using your own 
scrap pile as a source of supply. 

When a study of the scrap received in the salvage 
department shows a high percentage of the same spoiled 
parts being received, the head of the manufacturing 
department, if advised, can often change some method 
to minimize the spoilage. Often tools are wasted by 
improper use, wrong methods of cutting are employed. 

This reflects itself in the kind of scrap received and 
is always brought to the attention of those who can 
correct the condition. 

This all sums itself up in the slogan, “Never scrap 
anything from which you can make some other useful 
thing.” 


Disposition: 

Here is where carelessness or ignorance is respon- 
sible for some real losses. I mentioned before how I 
have found superior grades of scrap mixed with in- 
ferior grades. There are many reasons for this. First 
answer is, “I don’t have enough to bother about.” 
Tossed out on the trash pile a little bit at a time, the 
amount of waste doesn’t look like much. But once an 
effort is made to accumulate the desirable grades, it 
soon becomes evident how much can be saved. Segre- 
gation of certain kinds of scrap can begin usually at 
the machines where produced. 

Then there is the fellow who says, “My first job is to 
get out production. I don’t have time to bother with 
scrap.” Today scrap is a commodity just as a finished 
product. It is a by-product that we can’t do without. 
A pound of primary substance contains a percentage of 
secondary material; e.g., ordinarily 100# steel contains 
66 per cent of scrap. You can readily see what happens 
when the scrap is not available. 








How many of you would disregard an opportunity to 
make a dollar by spending ten cents? That’s about the 
average cost of a scrap department. A summary of 
scrap sales of the East Pittsburgh Westinghouse, shows 
that sales for 1941 amounted to $1,500,000. 

In the company as a whole, the sales amounted to 
$2,500,000. This is an addition to the materials for 
which use is found at home. 


Conclusion: 


Let me again repeat, the whole program should 
originate with the design engineer. He might well 
consider not only the function of the product, but also 
the day when it will be scrapped. 

Let me also emphasize the importance of the work- 
men’s co-operation. Production workers have little, if 
any, awareness of the value of the metals they work 
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with. The foreman’s job is to make workers salvage- 
conscious, and when foremen are thoroughly instructed 
and sold on the value of a salvage program, they be- 
come good missionaries to their workmen. In our 
company, we use the Suggestion System with good 
effect. 

Salvage programs, backed up by well-planned salvage 
methods, effectively reduce costs, but, more important 
now, is that here is a way to conserve vital materials. 
That’s a matter of concern both to us and to the 
Nation, for materials will win the war. 

Remember, it’s just as true today as it was on the 
day it was written. 


For want of a nail—a shoe was lost. 

For want of a shoe—a horse was lost. 
For want of a horse—a battle was lost. 
For want of a battle—a nation was lost. 





Management Planning for Using Women War Workers 


(Continued from page 111) 


Integrating Policies and Procedures 


Policies are of little value to an organization until 
they are fully implemented by specific procedures. 
Whatever the size of the company and the number of 
plants, changes in policies and procedures involved in 
the replacement of men by women are likely to be sound 
in proportion to the amount of study of specific depart- 
mental needs before the changes are adopted. More- 
over, if plant production managers and supervisors 
have participated with the personnel department in the 
surveys mentioned above, ideas concerning needed 
changes in procedure are likely to be suggested as the 
new policy is being formulated. 

In a time of rapid change and unpredictable develop- 
ments, much can be said in favor of considerable flex- 
ibility both in interpretation of policies and in variation 
in procedures for different departments and plants. 
However, flexibility within the intent of the policy and 


variations from a standard procedure can be encour- 
aged only when the policies are clearly understood by 
the supervisors who must put them into effect. To 
assure this understanding and consistent interpretation, 
policies must be put into writing for foremen and 
workers to read, and the principal procedures outlined 
for the guidance of all who administer them. 

The replacement of men by women in large sections 
of industry is a major personnel change which calls for 
careful planning and continuous observation by manage- 
ment. The haphazard induction of women may result 
in prolonged learning periods, discouraged and discon- 
tented workers, high accident frequency and rapid turn- 
over. The differences between well-developed policies 
and none, between carefully administered procedures 
and ones adopted in a hit-or-miss fashion by each fore- 
man are of vital importance to these new workers in 
industry and to the total pace of the war effort. 
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Work Planning in Government 


Part I 
Edited by ARNIE SOLEM 


Chief, Operations Section, Unemployment Compensation Division, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Washington, D. C. 





This article is the result of the deliberations of one of the round tables of our Washington 
Chapter and is condensed from a forthcoming handbook on work planning in government. The 
persons in charge of this round table are: Arnie Solem, Chairman; Henry Farquhar, Vice 
Chairman; Donovan Zook, Secretary; Frank L. Lombard, Editorial Committee Chairman; 
Julia Henderson and Lieutenant Edward W. Harding, Editorial Committee members. The 
contributions of Ben D. Mills and Comstock Glaser were also particularly helpful. Comments 
or additional contributions are invited and will be considered in the development of the hand- 


book. 


The Need for Work Planning 


LL about us in federal agencies today are jobs to 
be done for which the old methods of manage- 
ment are no longer adequate. In too many agen- 

cies the staffs have a sense of frustration, as if those 
jobs are too big; too complex; and nobody knows how 
to get them done. 

This situation is quite understandable and does not 


imply any lack of confidence in the ability of the 


government to get a job done. There is genuine and 
widespread interest today in the improvement of govern- 
mental administration. In the past decade government 
has grown in size and complexity with almost incredible 
swiftness. It could not be expected that the techniques 
for doing these large, complex jobs would be developed 
before the need was at hand. Now that the war job has 
given the staffs in Washington an added earnestness 
and energy, it is hoped that the needed tools of manage- 
ment will be developed. 

There are those who claim that scientific management 
has already provided us with the necessary technology 
for managing large, complex organizations. That is 
true only to a limited extent. Even the best of scientific 
management in industry must be carefully adapted to 
the needs of government. For example, the work plan 
and the flexible budget of industry are built around 
profit controls. In government we have only made a 
beginning in measuring the results of our operations as 
they are measured by profit and loss in industry. 

What is perhaps the most significant contribution of 
scientific management—precise and objective planning 
of work to be done—is now just getting away to a good 


start in government. Because of the need for request- 
ing funds for a year or two in advance, there has always 
been a need for some sort of advance planning in gov- 
ernment. In some agencies the budgetary process and 
the budget document itself, with its supporting justifi- 
cations, have partially answered the problem of work 
planning. This is a considerable extension of the theory 
of public budgeting and the lack of precise schedules of 
work in such materials have made them fall far short of 
scientific work plans as a management tool. The new 
type of work plan, such as discussed in this article, is 
built up precisely and from an operating point of view. 
It stems definitely from scientific management. 

What has perhaps delayed the full realization of sci- 
entific work planning in government more than any 
other factor is the lack of concrete, practical techniques, 
suited to the needs of government. We have just not 
had the blueprints for making scientific work planning 
a down-to-earth reality. It is that situation which the 
pamphlet on “Work Planning in Government,” of 
which this article is a part, seeks in some measure to 
remedy. 


Administrative Responsibility for Work Planning 


The top administrator and his line assistants 


The boss is the key to good work planning. A work 
plan will be a living, vital thing, playing a commanding 
role in the unification and direction of an organization 
only to the extent that the leader of the enterprise 
clearly conceives goals and puts the force of his per- 
sonality and interest behind their achievement. Work 
plans must be brought to pass by the top executive and 
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performance under those plans must be followed up 
personally by him, else the “work” part of a work plan 
becomes a mere figure of speech. 

As chief of the line officers the agency executive has, 
then, the broad gauge responsibility for over-all leader- 
ship. While subordinate line units must carry out the 
plans as approved, their duties do not consist solely in 
execution. It is on operating personnel that the admin- 
istrator must rely for much of the practical data and 
advice which makes for a really workable plan. Sub- 
ordinate line officers can and should offer, for consider- 
ation, suggestions as to reorientation of effort, the 
abandoning of present projects and the undertaking of 
new ones. Subordinate line officers are obligated to 
adapt, with whatever assistance they have available, the 
agency work plans to their particular units and develop 
detailed sub-plans for their units. Particularly in those 
agencies whose work is largely professional in charac- 
ter, the line should participate as much as possible in 
the work planning process. In small sections or divis- 
ions of an agency the line may draw up their entire plan, 
with only nominal guidance on general design and on 
the scope or priority of work to be undertaken. Such 
participation naturally makes for better acceptance of 
the work plan. It is use of the most effective methods 
for making internal administration a truly democratic 
process. 


Securing Participation of the Field 


While the importance of securing co-operation of 
regional and field personnel in carrying out the work 
plan is usually conceded by “headquarters” staff, the 
necessity for making the development of the plan a co- 
operative project is not so well recognized. The sep- 
aratism which exists in many federal agencies between 
the Washington offices—the “bureau”—and the regional 
offices—the “field” —is the genesis of a method of opera- 
tion which sets all objectives, projects and time sched- 
ules in Washington and sends the program to the field 
—‘‘for your information.” 

The kind of plan and the quality of administration 
which results from this concept is easily identifiable: 
objectives which are not properly correlated with pro- 
gram deficiencies or operating needs; projects which 
are impossible of accomplishment within the time limits 
set; plans which do not provide the flexibility necessary 
to adapt them to new problems arising in the field or to 
the variations in problems due to geographic, economic 
or cultural differences between regions. Further, the 
co-operation secured from the field in effectuating a 
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work plan prepared by Washington, without benefit of 
consultation, is rarely wholehearted. The fact that com- 


. plete understanding of the objectives is difficult at long 


distance plus a natural resentment at a plan which is 
developed “in vacuo” and imposed from above, lays the 
groundwork for sins of omission and in extreme in- 
stances, of deliberate sabotage. 

The techniques and devices used by a particular 
agency to secure field participation will be dependent 
upon factors such as size and location of the field units, 
organization of the agency and the personalities in- 
volved. However, the most important consideration is 
that some positive program for obtaining field participa- 
tion be developed. 

The outline of such a program is suggested here: 

Over-all policy or broad objectives should be estab- 
lished by the head office and then expanded by bureau 
and division heads, resulting in over-all policy sugges- 
tions and objectives for the bureau or division. These 
over-all, bureau and divisional, policies and objectives 
should be sent to the regional and individual field of- 
fices. The regional and field office force should be en- 
couraged to modify or revise the outlines, if necessary, 
to make the plan fit the accomplishment of the over-all 
objective on the firing line. It is necessary to give the 
field office some idea or outline to work with, so that 
suggestions will be somewhat co-ordinated. 

The work plan suggestions should go to the regional 
office and be co-ordinated for the region; to the bureaus 
in the central office and co-ordinated for the nation; to 
the administrator for policy approval. Care should be 
taken not to let regional office “sifting” of field office 
suggestions become so extensive that what might appear 
to the regional staff to be a trivial suggestion or one 
lacking adequate support to warrant “passing on’ to 
the central level, may actually receive limited support 
from enough different sources to become a considerable 
factor. 

In connection with the introduction of the prelimi- 
nary outline, regional and national meetings, when 
feasible, should be held so that top administration and 
the bureau and division chiefs can personally explain 
the objective of the work plan and the field people can 
ask questions, make suggestions and explain their needs. 
Also, having representatives of the administrator’s office 
visit the regional and individual field offices to discuss 
the work plan would be helpful. 

This regularized process should be supplemented 
from time to time by such devices as: (a) the detail of 
representative members of the field units into head- 
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quarters offices with the management or program staff— 
to have them participate in the formulation of the 
plan; (b) sample field experiments to test the validity 
of certain objectives and methods before they are in- 
cluded in the agency work plan. In addition, continu- 
ing emphasis should be placed on field representatives as 
the eyes and ears of the headquarters staff. They 
should be encouraged to report needs which will become 
the basis for new objectives in connection with the work 
plan, and to report on public reactions to the projects 
undertaken. Such vital and continuous participation 
should assure a work plan which is sound in terms of 
field operations. 


Technical Work Planning Unit 


The service officer in the office of the top executive 
whose responsibility it is to handle the routine admini- 
strative processes—such as preparation of orders, or- 
ganization charts, etc., usually attends to the mechanical 
job of compiling the approved work plan material into 
usable form, and securing proper distribution. The unit 
he assigns to this job might be termed “The Technical 
Work Planning Unit.” This unit may handle also the 
accomplishment reporting system, in so far as detailed 
reports are necessary. It may compile accomplishment 
reports as directed and receive, catalog and make avail- 
able suggestions for revision of the next period’s work 
plan. 


Staff Officers and Staff Units 


The staff officer concerned with each major function 
will advise the chief executive on the broad formula- 
tions of the section of the work plan covering his par- 
ticular activity. Where there is an over-all “program 
research”’ staff officer, he will point out to the execu- 
tive those areas in which contraction, expansion, or re- 
orientation of the agency program should be considered 
in formulating the work plan. 

In most agencies, the staff units concerned with re- 
search, statistics or program analysis will play a major 
role in the development of the work plan. The essence 
of a scientific work plan is the broad base of fact and 
analysis used to determine action to be taken. Past 
experience and performance are reviewed and tested as 
guides to future action. Trends in various fields which 
influence the work program are analyzed as a basis for 
forecasts of work loads and priorities of work. In 
other words, scientific planning substitutes careful fact- 
finding and analysis for the whims and fancies of ex- 
ecutives. A precise plan of action is formulated rather 
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than vague indications of work to be done. In this 
process of exhaustive fact-finding and analysis the line 
must rely on its special staff services. 


Developing the Work Plan—Specifying What, How Much, 
When and Who 
W hat 

The first essential to the development of the work 
plan is to determine what it is that you want to accom- 
plish. Of course, the administrator is not completely 
a free agent in the determination of objectives for his 
agency. Congress, or executive order, has established 
basic objectives. Current political policy, public opinion, 
public need and public demand narrow still further the 
channel of decision, but within those narrows there are 
many alternative courses open to the top executive. He 
can embrace this project or drop that one, choose this 
route toward accomplishment of the general agency ob- 
jectives or adopt the other one. These decisions must 
be made, and made in advance of the work period, if 
the development of the formal work plan is to be worth 
the effort. There is no use to expend energy in “paper 
planning” when everyone knows good and well that 
actual operations will proceed on a catch-as-catch-can 
or a purely opportunistic basis. 

Granted that the administrator decides he really does 
want to plan the agency’s work, seek funds on the basis 
of that plan and allot provided funds strictly in accord- 
ance with it—how does he arrive at the definition of 
what is to be done? 

He has available inspection data as to the effective- 
ness of past operation in various functions or areas, 
and indications of the comprehensiveness of coverage. 
There may be some soft spots here and there where 
the general program is not going forward at a rate 
consistent with other areas. His program research peo- 
ple may point out to him blind spots which aren’t be- 
ing covered or opportunities for new projects more in 
tune with the times. His line officers may have sug- 
gestions for new approaches or opportunities for sat- 
isfying developing needs. 

It is the administrator’s business to stimulate the flow 
of this type of information to his attention and it is 
his business to see that it is sifted and organized into 
a pattern of possible future action. With this picture 
before him he can then weigh the needs one against the 
other and select the goals to be aimed for during the 
coming work period. Each executive in every level of 
the hierarchy has this same problem before him. The 
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farther down the line one goes, the more circumspect 
becomes the area for decision. But there still is room 
for decision and each executive has opportunity and 
responsibility for contributing toward the building of 
the work plan edifice. 


How Much 


Once the question of what is to be done has been 
settled and formulated for the plan, the next move is 
to specify how much you want accomplished for each 
item. Actually, the soundness of your organization 
structure, the adequacy and efficiency of procedures, the 
effectiveness of supervision, the skill of personnel, and 
of course the amount of funds available, will determine 
how much work is accomplished under the plan. 

But the problem at hand is determination of a method 
for expressing the quantitative objectives to be estab- 
lished in the work plan. Because the development and 
use of accurate measuring tools is so important, not 
only to the construction of your work plan but also to 
its later operation, this subject will be treated in some 
detail. 


Work Units—The Need for Measurement 
in Work Planning 


One of the problems in the development of a formal 
work plan which has “stumped the experts” in many 
agencies is the identification of comparable work units 
to be used as a basis for projecting the load into the 
future and for measuring accomplishment. The diffi- 
culty has been particularly acute in staff agencies or in 
staff time spent in any agency. But work planning, as 
a realistic and accurate technique of management and 
not just an exercise in theory for the planners, requires 
the development and use of measurement even for those 
activities traditionally thought of as immeasurable. 

The initial phases of planning involve specifying the 
total objective and its component parts, differentiation 
of functional and operating responsibilities and develop- 
ment of an organizational structure whch reflects the 
interrelation of the various parts of the program. To 
translate this into actual operation requires the use of 
definitely limited funds, which will buy a definitely lim- 
ited number of man-hours, and quantities of materials. 
To avoid waste motion, it is necessary that each operat- 
ing unit have a capacity geared to that of other units 
and to the total work load, and that contingency reserves 
of money, material and movable personnel be provided 
to cover areas of uncertainty. It is necessary to put 
the lawyer as well as the typist and the clerk through 
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the sometimes uncomfortable process of specifying what 
he produces, what the raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts look like and how long it takes to process each kind 
of job. This information must then be expressed in 
terms of some kind of common denominator, as a basis 
for following interdivisional projects through all their 
steps and to provide data for over-all planning and 
budgeting. This means that different units of output 
must be expressed in terms of a standard or co- 
ordinated system of work units applicable throughout 
the whole area covered by the work plan. 


Problems of Establishing Understandable, 
Measurable Work Units 

The problems involved in establishing work units are 
somewhat different for various kinds of activity. While 
it is impossible to specify in detail methods for develop- 
ing work units except in terms of specific activities, 
there can be indicated three principal groups, each of 
which has common characteristics so far as work units 
are concerned. These are: 


(a) Activities in which the work falls into standardized 
cases or projects, each of which involves (or a pre- 
determined percentage of which involve) a number 
of recurrent tasks which are, individually or in 
quantity, identical. 

(b) Activities in which the work falls into well-defined 
tasks or functions, the exact incidence of which 
cannot be predicted, but the approximate load of 
which can be estimated over a period of time on 
the basis of statistical experience. 

(c) Activities in which incoming jobs cannot be pre- 
dicted in advance, including activities which are 
“kaleidoscopic,” involving new problems and tasks 
from day to day. 


It is quite likely that the work of a large organiza- 
tion will include activities in each of these three groups, 
as well as many fields which are on the borderline be- 
tween one group and another. In such a case the work 
planner will have to use three different techniques of 
work measurement, singly and perhaps in combination, 
and will then have to synthesize his results into a co- 
ordinated picture for the whole field of activity. 


a. Standardized Cases or Projects 

The techniques for measuring standardized routine 
work have been largely carried over into government 
from private industry. The distinguishing feature of 
standardized work is the “visibility” of the product, 
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such as a casting, a carburetor, or a completed record, 
and the fact that the addition made in each step of the 
process, such as the insertion of a screw or the posting 
of an entry, can be easily recognized. In this case there 
is no possibility of arguing over the unit of work; it is 
only necessary to sit down with a stop watch or to estab- 
lish a work ledger, and you have the data for compiling 
standard production times and costs. By adding the 
individual tasks, there can be derived a standard total 
time and cost for each “case,” allowance being made, of 
course, for tasks which only occur in certain percentages 
of the total number of cases. 

While establishment of work unit accounting in the 
government has generally been limited to service units, 
where work records have been used to develop standard 
times for performing recurrent operations such as au- 
diting, travel, supply and payroll vouchers, a few 
organizations have developed work units for their pro- 
gram operations and have used them for budgeting and 
scheduling their work. Two agencies which have de- 
veloped measurement techniques to cover the majority 
of their operations are the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration in the Department of Agriculture and the Bu- 
reau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance in the Social 


Security Board. The development of rural electrifica- 


tion projects through their various stages and the 
handling of social security account number applications, 
wage items (used for computing eligibility to benefits), 
and monthly benefit amount and benefit claims, each in- 
volve recurrent standardized operations which lend 
themselves readily to the development and use of work 
units and other devices of measurement. For example, 
in the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, ad- 
vance planning is accomplished with satisfactory ac- 
curacy on the basis of careful estimates of basic loads 
prepared by the Analysis Division of the Bureau, taking 
into account such factors as anticipated shifts from em- 
ployment not covered by the insurance program to cov- 
ered employment, the number of persons who will enter 
the labor market, the number of persons who will retire, 
etc. From these basic loads and the related derivative 
loads, there are developed periodic and daily load esti- 
mates. Daily production rates and personal service re- 
quirements are computed for each operation, those for 
operations performed in the same unit being grouped 
together in a personnel budget for the unit. Within 
over-all budgetary limitations, the actual personnel is in- 
creased or decreased from the estimate in the same pro- 
portion that the work load varies from that expected. 
To illustrate the way a personnel estimate for an 
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individual operation is arrived at, let us consider the 
examination and review of changes of address on the 
beneficiary rolls. It has been estimated that 636,300 
beneficiaries will be on the rolls by June, 1942, and it 
had been found by experience that 2.7 per cent of Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance beneficiaries change their 
addresses each month. This gives a monthly load of 
17,180 and a daily load of 863. As the standard pro- 
duction rate has been determined to be 140 cases per 
day for each clerk performing this operation, the esti- 
mated production indicates that 6.2 clerks will be re- 
quired. The extra .2 is, of course, taken care of by 
switching clerks between related operations. 

The results obtained through analysis of work loads 
and production experience do not in any sense constitute 
a fixed or arbitrary plan. Rather they are a point of 
reference for taking into account the effects of changes 
in work load or operating methods. 


b. Activities Falling Into Defined Tasks or Functions 
but with Unpredictable Incidence 


In activities which involve the performance of a num- 
ber of tasks or functions but where there is no possi- 
bility of determining exactly when each will have to be 
done or how much work it will involve, it is necessary 
to plan in terms of the individual’s or unit’s work load 
over a period of time as a whole, without attempting to 
state what will be done on a given day. The Forest Serv- 
ice uses this technique in evaluating the job loads of its 
district rangers, each of whom supervises all the activi- 
ties involved in caring for a section of a national forest. 
Upon analysis of current work actually performed and 
appraisal of jobs which need to be done, as well as esti- 
mates of probable occurrence of emergencies such as 
fires and storms, there are developed broad plans of 
work covering an entire season. These are refined by 
consolidating travel time (planning a number of jobs 
on one trip) and distributing nonrecurrent jobs to the 
months having the lightest loads of recurrent work. In 
case there is an overload (more work to be done than 
man-hours available), two plans are compiled, one for 
work that should be done and one for work that must 
be done. A bad discrepancy would serve as a basis for 
decreasing the size of the ranger district or appointing 
additional assistants for the ranger. 


c. Activities Having Fluctuating and “Kaleidoscopic” 
Work Loads 


The area in which measurement is most difficult and 
in which work planners are most likely to encounter 
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skepticism and resistance on the part of operating of- 
ficials, is in nonstandardized and variable types of work, 
particularly those involving the activity of administra- 
tors, lawyers, writers, scientists and other technicians. 
It is against the tradition of many such people to submit 
to scheduling or measurement of their work. Admit- 
tedly, “brain work” is harder to measure than man- 
ual or mechanized clerical work, but those who perform 
it have a tendency to overemphasize the difficulties. 
Since the work of the planner himself is of the “kalei- 
doscopic” type, and since charity begins at home, it may 
often be desirable for the planning unit to begin by an- 
alyzing, measuring and scheduling its own work. It 
will usually be found that the planning unit which has 
demonstrated the value of a work unit system for its 
own operations will have less trouble in gaining accept- 
ance of the idea by others. 

In developing a system of work load and performance 
measurement for an office performing administrative 
or professional work, it is necessary to recognize sev- 
eral characteristics which are likely to apply to such 
operations : 


1. Nonuniformity of assignments as to form, subject 
matter and method of handling. 

2. Variability of work load. 

3. Frequent joint handling of assignments within an 
office or with other offices, through conferences, com- 
mittees, clearance, review, etc. 

4. Necessity for technical and clerical personnel to 
switch back and forth between assignments, and 
often to work on three or four things at once. 

5. Lack of clarity and preciseness in the differentiation 
of assignments and their classification. 


The last of these characteristics is the only one which 
the planner can do anything to correct; he must accept 
and in some way adjust to the others. Because of fac- 
tor (1) it is usually possible to set standard time values 
for only a limited portion of the work of the office; 
provision must be made for estimating the bulk of most 
assignments as they come in, either by the head of the 
office or by a scheduling clerk under his supervision. 
Because of factors (3) and (4) it is generally impos- 
sible to maintain exact records for every job, or to 
account for time on a minute-by-minute basis; it is nec- 
essary that smaller jobs be excluded from scheduling 
and time accounting, and that timing of larger jobs al- 
low for a reasonable amount of interruption. 

The first step in the development of work measure- 
ment for an administrative or professional office is anal- 
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ysis of the work done, including a classification of 
assignments as to function, specific subject matter, vol- 
ume, degree of urgency and routing within the office, 
This should usually be supplemented by a desk-to-desk 
work load analysis, based on detailed work diaries for 
a limited period. It will then be possible to determine 
what jobs are large enough, important enough, or fre- 
quent enough to warrant scheduling and time account- 
ing, what others are to be lumped together under the 
general heading of “routine” or several headings for 
different classes of “routine” and how much of each 
individual’s time should normally be kept free for non- 
scheduled work. 


Problems of Measuring Qualitative as Well 
as Quantitative Factors 

Work measurement must take into account certain 
qualitative characteristics of the work being measured 
as follows: 


a. Qualities of performance by employes; 
b. Functionality (purpose, process and subject matter) 
c. Grade (required skill, responsibility, etc.) 


While it may not always be possible for measurement 
to be applied directly to qualitative factors, it must not 
be applied in such a way as to ignore them; ie., we 
would not say that because a given job involved 3 hours 
of executive time, 4 hours clerical and 2 hours steno- 
graphic that it was worth 9 units—with no qualifica- 
tions. Nor should we overlook the difference in quality 
of performance found in this 3 hours of executive time 
as against that 3 hours of another executive. Measure- 
ment (as distinguished from judgment) of the quality 
of employe performance is generally possible only where 
work is standardized, where definite unit values apply 
to definite pieces of work and where perfect and imper- 
fect products are readily distinguished. 

The virtues of work measurement and scheduling, 
particularly as applied to executive, professional and 
other types of nonstandardized work, do not lie in any 
so-called “perfectionism.” The work planner should 
not attempt to do the impossible by scheduling down 
to the minute assignments the essence of which is unpre- 
dictability, nor should he force into a procrustean sys- 
tem of units, jobs which are inherently uncomparable. 
Work measurement can only work if it is realistic in 
terms of the work being measured, if it makes reason- 
able allowances for things which cannot be anticipated 
and if it is limited to the minimum of detail which is 
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practical and useful in the development of the work 
plan. 


When—the time element in work planning 


After specifying what is to be done, and how much, 
a further important element in your plan is when. By 
what date do you expect project A to be completed, or 
part 3 of project E? What is the time element rela- 
tionship between part 3 and part 7 of project B—must 
there be synchronization in their completion dates to 
attain the shortest possible over-all or elapsed time in 
completing the whole of the project? Scheduling must 
be introduced in your work plan if maximum contribu- 
tions are to be made by it. 


Scheduling 


The key to effective scheduling is the selection of 
significant control points, the accomplishment dates for 
which will give a clue to’ progress on the project as a 
whole. To arrive at these control points requires care- 
ful analysis of each major operation to evaluate it in 
terms of the over-all objective. For example, in the 
Rural Electrification Administration, a regular progress 


report on the allocation of funds was made. This par-. 


ticular operation was selected as an indicator, or a “con- 
trol point,” because the measurement of the amount of 
funds allocated was an indicator of the progress of one 
very important phase of the program. It also happened, 
although this is not always true, that the allocation of 
funds represented work done by one division of the 
organization. 

Similarly, the award of construction contracts was 
selected as a major control operation since it was an 
accurate measure of another important phase of the 
program. In this case, the award of construction con- 
tracts was only one of several operations performed by 
one division of the agency. 

Needless to say, selection of the control points must 
necessarily vary with different problems, but it should 
be kept in mind that they will form the “backbone” of 
the control system, which as the work plan is placed in 
operation will keep you informed of progress. The 
measurement of accomplishment at these points should 
furnish a true over-all picture of the progress of the 
program. 

When the substance—the what and how much—of a 
work plan is agreed upon, the control points should be 
selected and the control system designed around them. 
In the case of revision of the work plan, or the adop- 
tion of a new plan, new control points should be deter- 
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mined where necessary. The objective is always to have 
an immediate summarizing of the progress of the pro- 
gram in terms of the best indicators of progress. 

One very important factor which must be taken into 
consideration is the complete and accurate definition of 
the control points. It is not sufficient to say, for exam- 
ple, “allocation of funds” and assume that everyone will 
understand just what constitutes the completion of that 
operation. It is necessary to define the completion spe- 
cifically, making references to certain documents or 
papers where possible. For example, the completion of 
“allocation of funds” might well be defined as follows: 


“The allocation of funds shall be considered com- 
plete on the date the (authorized officer) affixes his 
signature to the (title of document).” 


This careful and specific definition of control points 
is necessary in order to insure uniformity of reporting 
and common understanding by staff members. In cases 
where a particular document or paper is not involved, 
the definition should describe as nearly as possible a 
certain action which constitutes the completion of the 
operation. 


Projects of a Continuing Nature 


Inevitably, a number of your agency’s work projects 
will extend beyond the plan period. Some of these 
items are “overhead’’—the review of field reports and 
their referral to the proper operating officials for action: 
this activity will continue as far ahead as we can see. 
Other projects are of a long-term nature—an experi- 
ment to find a substitute for rubber canning rings, which 
on the basis of our past experience, we may estimate as 
an 18 months job; or a research study which will test 
the adequacy or the duration of our benefit payments 
for unemployment, which will involve a year for com- 
pletion. 

Two complementary suggestions are in order: (1) 
Such projects may be differentiated from the short- 
term projects (which will carry dead line dates) by the 
notation “Continuing.” This is a dangerous method: a 
better approach is (2) make an effort to break such 
long-term projects into their component parts with esti- 
mated completion dates for each part. 


Who 

The final element to include in development of the 
work plan is specific assignment of responsibility. 
Clearly there must be assignment of responsibility if 
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follow-up is to be made. Where several units have 
some responsibility for the same project, the degree of 
responsibility must be clearly delineated. For example, 
one unit may be assigned “primary” responsibility and 
another “advisory.” Detailed co-ordination and clear- 
ance of such work plan items should be made, so that 
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each unit knows what work may be imposed because of 
projects planned by some other unit. 





Nore:—This concludes Part I. A description of the actual 
design of the work plan and administrative co-ordination and 
control will appear as Part II in a future issue of ApvANcEp 
MANAGEMENT. 





Free Enterprise Must Save Itself 
(Continued from page 122) 


ment to produce the goods they want as their wants 
are expressed in free open markets. In the other 
case they will work as long as they are told and 
where they are told with a large part of their labor 
going to the production of guns and monuments in- 
stead of consumer goods. 


Will our industrial and business leaders fail us as 
they did before and after the debacle of the early thirties 
which resulted in our present extensive government 
controls? These controls are as good as we have reason 
to expect as, by definition, governments cannot control 
free enterprise. They can, however, co-operate with it. 

Only by deeds, not by words, can Free Enterprise re- 


gain public confidence. Free Enterprise still has it in 
its power to give our people an opportunity to earn a 
liberal share of an assured $110 billion income instead 
of their being given, as a right, a share of a precarious 
$70 billion income. 

This paper is asking our business leaders to assume 
no new or additional powers. They now determine, 
through price regulation, the volume of production. 
They are merely asked to determine, through price reg- 
ulation, that we shall have full employment production. 
Business has lost the first innings in the game of control 
to the government. Has it the courage, self-confidence 
and strength to re-enter the fight with the will to win? 





Some Aspects of Non-Financial and Financial Incentives 
(Continued from page 126) 


so that normal incentive earnings are attainable. The 
net saving as determined by the old rate, the new rate 
and the cost of installing the improved method is then 
used as the basis for determining an award which is 
paid as a lump sum. 

One thing is certain; if the usual trifling $2.00 or 
$5.00 award current under many suggestion systems 
is paid, it cannot be expected that many methods im- 
provements will be turned in. The operators will 
prefer to work more slowly or to take a chance on 
being able to fight off a rate reduction rather than to 
give the company a large saving for a small return. 
The return must be substantial if it is to be worth 
the operator’s while to submit the suggestion. One 


company has recently installed a plan which offers the 
full net saving for a definite period of time up to $1000. 
The initial response indicates that the plan has highly 
promising possibilities. Certainly in these times when 
increased production is so vitally important, manage- 
ment is justified in experimenting in this manner. 
There are literally countless thousands of good pro- 
duction-increasing ideas out among the men in the 
shop which are locked behind a barrier which is largely 
erected by self-interest on the part of both men and 
management. The key to that door will unlock a flow 
of production which will help greatly to engulf the 
Axis with a hitherto undreamed of stream of war 
goods. 
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Richard G. Lanshurgh 
September, 1893 June, 1942 


The untimely death of Richard H. Lansburgh came 
as a great shock to his many friends in the field of 
industrial management. 

Mr. Lansburgh was truly a pioneer in the manage- 
ment movement. By his teachings at the University 
of Pennsylvania, where he was Professor of Industry, 
thousands of young men were interested in the increas- 
ingly important field of management. His inspiring 
teaching and the clarity of his thought and expression 
were universally admired. 

Graduating from the Wharton School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in the Class of 1915, he was 
associated at the University in the organization and 
operation of the Ordnance Stores Course for the United 
States Army during World War I. By the end of the 
war, he had been promoted to the rank of Major of 
Ordnance, United States Army. Returning to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, he continued his career as a 
teacher and was rapidly promoted to the position of 
Professor of Industry. 


Mr. Lansburgh’s interest in the improvement of 


management was not limited to the factory. While at 
the University of Pennsylvania, he was appointed 
Secretary of Labor and Industry for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. His accomplishments in this 
office were considered noteworthy by all who came in 
contact with them. Labor, management, the public and 
the employes of the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry had confidence in him and in his policies. His 
administration of the Department is looked upon as 
one which made many noteworthy advances. 

Mr. Lansburgh, as industrial consultant for the First 
National Bank of Detroit, was instrumental in improv- 
ing the management of many of the companies with 
which the bank had connections. 

Active as a national and chapter officer of the Taylor 
Society, The Society of Industrial Engineers and The 
Society for the Advancement of Management, he was 
influential in the spread of management knowledge 
through these agencies. 

Always anxious to serve his fellowmen he was active 
in many national, state and local government agencies 
as a consultant or as an active member of committees. 
His most recent association with the Pennsylvania 
Economy League was productive of much excellent 
work in the application of management to government. 
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A man whose friends were legion, he will be missed 
by them because such sincere mutual friendship cannot 
pass out of existence without leaving a tremendous void. 

If the success of a man’s life is measured by the 
influence for good which he has had upon his fellow- 
men, the community and the nation, the career of 
Richard H. Lansburgh was eminently successful. 

V. S. KaRaBAsz. 


REVIEWS 


Arbitration in Action. By Frances Kellor, Harper & 
Brothers, New York and London, 1941, pages x, 
412. ($3.50.) 


Reviewed by HERMAN FELDMAN, Dean, School of Business and 
Civic Administration, The College of the City of New York. 


Agencies exist to encourage individuals who have a cause of 
dispute against each other to avoid litigation by voluntarily sub- 
mitting the issue to a jointly acceptable arbitrator, and already 
many thousands of people have obtained expeditious, economical 
and amicable adjustment of contentious issues. In response to 
an “overwhelming number of inquiries on the subject,” Miss 
Kellor, who has been executive head of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association for fifteen years, has written this book, partly 
to reduce the number of such inquiries and partly to inform or- 
ganizations, companies, unions and people generally of the op- 
portunities and practices in this field. 

The first half of the book outlines, in readable and informa- 
tive chapters, the principles of arbitration, the rules of procedure, 
the legal basis, the methods of operation and the enforcement of 
agreements. It then gives a full description and case history of 
three special types of settlements—inter-American commercial 
disputes, the accidents claims tribunal in New York, and the 
epochal Federal decree in the motion picture industry. The lat- 
ter sets up a national arbitration system as a means of curbing 
monopoly trade practices charged in a suit against five of the 
largest producers. The second half of the book contains the 
detailed statutes of the State and Federal Governments and the 
rules, procedures, legal cases, and other factual data dealing 
with arbitration. The volume is thus equally valuable to ¢he 
person who may wish to avail himself of arbitration and to the 
person who wishes to know about it as a social process. 


Fatigue of Workers and Its Relation to Industrial Pro- 
duction. By Committee on Work in Industry of 
the National Research Council, Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corporation, New York, 1941, pages 165. 
( $2.50.) 

Reviewed by LiLL1AN M. Gritpretu, Chairman, Department of 


Personnel Relations, Newark College of Engineering and 
Professor of Management, Purdue University. 


This book is a report which warrants careful reading. It in- 
cludes a short, but excellent introductory statement which out- 
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lines the limits of the study and the techniques used in making 
it. It is a survey of research going on; not an attempt at new 
research. The research covers largely a study of physiological 
conditions of men at work. 

The report itself has also an introduction which lists the per- 
sonnel of the Committee and the fields they represent. It is an 
excellent list. The headings of the nine chapters that follow 
indicate clearly the contents. 


I Introduction 
II Heat and High Altitude 
III Some Industrial Causes of Illness 
IV The Western Electric Researches 
V_ The Interviewing Method 
VI_ Self-expression and Labor Unions 
VII Extra-time Allowances 
VIII A Study of Organization 
IX Summary 


The final chapter is a five-page summary of terse numbered 
paragraphs boiling down the important conclusions and tying 
them carefully back to the investigations on which they are 
based. 

A little of the material of this book is new; much of it is well 
known to the alert, intelligent industrial engineer who has been 
fortunate enough to attend technical meetings and read the ma- 
terial in this field. The value of the book lies in the excellent 
selection, presentation, evaluation and correlation of the ma- 
terial. The style is clear, suitable and attractive. An added 
value is the fine pattern it presents of a well thought through 
procedure of setting up a Committee to make a study selecting 
the field personnel and methods and carrying through the project 
to completion. 

No woman was included on the Committee. This seems odd 
as so much of the material included has to do with women in 
industry. ‘In spite of this fact the problems in this area have 
received careful consideration. 

The book is a real contribution in the field of adjusting tech- 
nical progress to human progress. It is sure to be read with 
interest and referred to frequently. The generosity with which 
individuals and organizations have contributed their findings or 
their time and experience in evaluating these deserve great 
appreciation. 


On the Agenda of Democracy. By Charles E. Mer- 
riam, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1941, pages xiv, 135. ($1.50.) 


Reviewed by Orpway Teap, Editor, Economic Books, Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 


Dr. Merriam is at that happy point of detached maturity 
where he is able to bring to his pronouncement a truly phil- 
osophic and statesmanly quality. He has wide scholarship, true 
perspective and a realistic grasp of the complexities of govern- 
ment today, and of its relation to the total conduct of modern 
society. No other volume has approached this in orienting in a 
simple and understandable way the kind of political problems 
which the American democracy faces. Fortunately, the nature 
of political problems as Dr. Merriam sees them is as broad as 
the organized life of the modern state. Specifically, his dis- 
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cussion of law-making, of the intricacies of public administra- 
tion, of the inwardness of democratic planning and the relation 
of democracy to a world order, is on a high level of vision and 
practical astuteness. 

No industrialist, and no one concerned with the quality of ad- 
ministration in the modern politico-economic state, as it has to 
be conducted in a democratic society, can afford to ignore the 
wise warnings of this volume. It is to be warmly and unqual- 
ifiedly commended to everyone who would take the larger and 
deeper view of all the problems which can be summed up in the 
phrase, the effectuating of democratic processes in the exercise 
of administration. Here speaks the voice of fine appreciation of 
what has been best in the democratic tradition, as it projects 
itself forward in a creative mind into the world of the last half 
of the twentieth century. 


The Control and Valuation of Inventories. By Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants, J. J. Little 
and Ives Company, 1941, pages viii, 408. ($3.00.) 


Reviewed by S. A. Peck, Vice President, The Trundle Engi- 
neering Company, Cleveland. 


This book consists of a compilation of papers published sep- 
arately in previous Bulletins and Year Books of the Association, 
condensed and edited to give a more or less continuous exposi- 
tion of the book subject. 

The contents of the book are divided into four parts: Part I, 
Inventory Control; Part II, Inventory Valuation; Part III, In- 
ventory Taking; Part IV, Inventory Practise. 

As a compendium of actual practice, little criticism can be 
directed against the material, although some of the included 
papers date back to 1922. A basic fault, repetition, inherent in a 
compilation of papers dealing with the same theme, is evidenced 
in some sections of the book. Idea repetition occurs somewhat 
frequently in this text, but is forgiven on the score that there 
is a decided value in reiteration if the emphasis on a principle or 
fundamental concept is desired. 

The section on Inventory Valuation is particularly complete. 
What other sections lack in this respect is outweighed by the 
case illustrations developed by each paper, which effectively 
dramatize the principles and procedures discussed by each author. 

Although the technique of inventory control in the past twenty 
years shows great development, and the mechanisms for imple- 
menting good control are a far cry from the days of the old 
bound inventory ledgers, the book can be well epitomized by the 
statement of one of the authors that there is no substitute for 
good human judgment in the implementation of inventory con- 
trol. 


Women in War Industries. By. Helen Baker, Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton University, Princeton, 
1942, pages 82. ($1.50.) 


Reviewed by Mary Gitson, Special Mediation Representative, 
War Labor Board. 


Helen Baker has made a timely and important contribution to 
our war effort. Women. in War Industries should be in the 
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hands of every employer and personnel manager engaged in war 
work. Even if some of them have no intention at present of 
employing women they may waken up some day to the neces- 
sity of grappling with what they now sourly regard as a “prob- 
lem” or an “evil.” The intelligent use of women in industry 
during these crucial times has been only too rare. In spite of 
impressive evidence of the important role women have assumed 
in the war industries of the totalitarian states and Great Britain, 
in spite of the excellent record our women had in the first 
world war, there are still many men in our war plants who 
hesitate to employ women or who, when they finally take the 
fateful plunge, raise their eyebrows in astonishment at the dis- 
covery that women can do highly technical work. 

Our dilatoriness in training women in the “Training in In- 
dustry” and other government projects has been due partly to 
our long term of “business as usual,” much of which was due 
in turn to the congenital isolationists who thought Hitler didn’t 
mean business. But it was due also to the anachronous position 
of women in our society. Every lame, halt, blind, deaf and 
dumb (sic!) man was to be given an honest-to-God job while 
the women were told to knit and to wash the children’s ears 
“just a little better” than they had ever before been washed! 
Again and again we have wearily listened to the old refrains, 
such as ‘Women can be used only in repetitive, routine work,” 
implying, in spite of incontrovertible evidence to the contrary, 
that we are ambitionless, patient-because-dumb Griseldas. Again 
and again we have heard “Women don’t like to work under 
women,” sweet to the ears of hang-over Victorians of all ages 
and both sexes. 
week about foremen who jocosely request “pretty girls’ for 
their departments and about men workers who find working 
with women too disturbing for their mercurial emotions. The 
term ‘“forelady” (why not foregentleman?) survives as one of 
the examples of superficial “chivalry” which so often serve as 
substitutes for equality of opportunity. 

But the picture is not all black, as is evidenced by photographs 
and stories appearing in the press concerning progressive firms. 
Miss Baker has assembled and interpreted in readable and schol- 
arly fashion the experience of sixty-two firms which, for the 
most part, “had better than average standards in industrial rela- 
tions policies.” She started her survey in October, 1941, keep- 
ing in mind two aims in particular: “(1) how personnel and la- 
bor relations have been or are likely to be affected by the great 
increase in the employment of women, and (2) what is accepted 
as sound policy and good practice by companies which have 
earned for themselves the reputation of maintaining high stand- 
ards in industrial relations.” 

As her study progressed, Miss Baker saw the need of a third 
approach, “how a company can co-operate with community or 
government agencies to improve conditions outside the factory 
which may affect industrial production almost as much as the 
personnel policies of the individual concern.” She saw that 
some of these conditions outside the factory affect the employ- 
ment and productivity of both men and women but that others 
are particularly related to and accentuated by the increasing 
number of women entering industry. For example, most women 
workers in our society have two jobs, one at home and one at 
the plant. The connection between this hard and cold fact and 
the communal feeding projects in Great Britain does not need 
diagramming. Miss Baker has drawn on not only the experi- 


We read in the daily press at least once a: 
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ence of plants in the United States but on British experience 
in the rapid and satisfactory adjustment of women in war 
plants. 

Problems relating to Selection and Placement, Induction and 
Training, Hours of Work, Wage Rates and Wage Policies, 
Health and Safety and Problems Outside the Plant are com- 
prehensively and yet concisely discussed. An excellent “Selected 
Bibliography” has been compiled by the author, including Judith 
Grunfeld’s remarkably illuminating Women’s Work in Russia’s 
Planned Economy. 

Miss Baker concludes with “The co-operation of industry, 
labor, government and community social and educational agen- 
cies is essential if women are to be of the greatest service to 
war industries and to their country.” May I add my conviction 
that we need in regard to women what Frederick W. Taylor 
termed in regard to industry ‘a mental revolution.’ Women 
will be of only negligible service to their country until the 
fusty, outworn ideas concerning their “sphere” are blown out 
of our stifling air by fresh breezes. There is much phrase- 
making about the brave new world we are coming into when 
the horrors of Nazi brutality are put down. Let us hope that 
brave new world will furnish to women equal opportunity for 
training and advancement in any work they are capable of per- 
forming. Let us hope they will no longer be regarded as strange, 
abnormal creatures “invading” the sacred and selfishly guarded 
domains of man. 

These are perilous times. There is no time to lose. Our 
government officials admit that Mr. McNutt will soon have dis- 
tributory control over the labor supply. The one big “bottle- 
neck” retarding the United States war effort may prove to be 
labor shortage. It is therefore incumbent upon employers, labor 
leaders and the public in general to urge the immediate wide 
scale induction and training of women. “No more fooling” 
should be woman’s battle cry today. And “the sky’s the limit” 
should be a refrain for both war and peace. Miss Baker’s book 
furnishes valuable information for winning the war and for 
building up a better society by the more intelligent use of 
women power. 


Dynamic Administration. Edited by Henry C. Metcalf 
and L. Urwick, Harper & Brothers, New York and 
London, 1942, pages 320. ($3.50.) 


Reviewed by Henry S. DENNISON, President, Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company, Framingham, Massachusetts. 


It is likely that this war, like the last one, will arouse a fresh 
and lively interest in trying to find out what measures may 
make a large organization of human beings more and less 
efficient. After the last war this interest by and large played 
itself out working over problems of organization structure—the 
anatomy of organization—leaving to the few natural-born pio- 
neers discussions of the life forces which make the structure 
work. High up at the head of the list of these pioneers stood 
Mary Follett. 

The collection made by Henry Metcalf and Major Urwick of 
fourteen of her papers, and given the title Dynamic Adminis- 
tration very skillfully sets forth the vital points which were 
the fruits of her life’s study and her unique contribution to the 
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art of business management. For although her own experience 
and observation ranged beyond strictly business problems, she 
liked to focus most of her thinking upon the business field, 
believing that what proved good there would clarify some of 
the larger problems even of governmental administration. 

The very excellent Introduction puts it thus: 


She saw that on the job, both as an individual and as part 
of a working group and of the total force a man was 
activated by the same habits and desires as he was in his 
more personal life. Consequently she saw the individual 
and human relationships as the bedrock foundation of 
business organization, and business organization as simply 
a part of the whole human organization which makes up 
society. She knew that the fundamental organizational 
problem of any enterprise—be it national government, local 
government, business management, an educational system 
or Church administration—is the building and maintenance 
of dynamic, yet harmonious, human relations for joint ef- 
fort in the most effective conduct of that enterprise. 

The book is of crucial interest to any one wishing to see 
below the structural forms and into the vital processes of a 
live organization of human beings. But it is in the first in- 
stance a book for business administrators. In Seebohm Rown- 
tree’s foreword he says: 


As one who, as a business administrator and in other 
spheres, has tried to act on the principles she enunciates, 
I can say with confidence that there is not a single ad- 
ministrator who . . . . would not benefit by reading this 
collection of her papers. They are not abstruse, nor over- 
loaded and difficult to read; on the contrary, they are simple, 
straightforward and easily understandable. Yet the teach- 
ing they contain is so profound as to merit study by even 
the most successful of practical administrators. 


Mary Follett persistently sees below the surface, not only of 
the structural organization but of the basic conceptions of her 
dynamics. “Order-giving” is not to her merely the giving of 
orders; it is an attempt to influence a living environment 
toward a desired end and is to be judged in each case by its 
fitness to the environment and for the end. By the time she gets 
through analyzing it and illustrating it by her characteristically 
varied cases, we begin to see order-giving not as an empty 
ritual, but as a varied set of purposive acts, more and less 
effective; and we begin to see its actual possibilities and its 
very real limitations. 

Power, Authority and Leadership are other factors of the 
dynamism of organization which Mary Follett takes to pieces 
and puts together again so that they come alive to the man 
planning and running an organization instead of being dead- 
weight concepts. Is Power power-over or power-with? Is 
Authority a social status or an integrating force? Does it in- 
here in the environment—does it arise from the “laws of the 
situation,”—or is it conferred from without and enforced from 
without? With different answers to these questions the practical 
day-to-day management of a business organization should differ. 

The disclosure of the many and conflicting varieties of con- 
flict is a favorite theme of these papers. Not even the conflict 
of deep interests and preconceptions is to be deplored; out of 
it may arise by the art of leadership some of the greatest of 
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man’s accomplishments if its value as a means of exploration 
and analysis is recognized and its results are integrated. When 
the race grows to maturity so useful a tool will not so often be 
allowed to result in serious losses or discouraging cancellation 
of energies. 

These papers were written long before the day in which the 
fundamental conception of “power-over” is in a life and death 
struggle with the conception of “power-with.” But many 
pages could be used now to give meaning to the (as yet un- 
written) philosophy of the democracies. Both coficeptions of 
the power necessary to hold a modern society together include 
physical violence and moral persuasion, as any political theory 
must as yet. But Mary Follett makes abundantly clear that 
when the proportionate share of physical force passes beyond 
the point appropriate to any given situation energies are lessened 
and the self-respect we call “freedom” is lost; that controls 
congruent with and growing out of any social situation in- 
crease freedom and enhance energy; that no lasting community 
can be built but upon the consent of the governed—the honest 
and true consent of the governed. 

Dynamic Administration is a great and useful book. The 
two men who are responsible for it, although most of the time 
three thousand miles apart, must be given high credit. 


Do You Want to be a Foreman? By Alfred Walton, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York and Lon- 
don, pages x, 165. ($1.25.) 


Reviewed by J. H. VERTREES, Associate Professor in Executive 
Training, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


This book, according to the foreword, is an outgrowth of 
extension courses in pre-foremanship in which the author 
collaborated. The material, in twenty chapters, under such 
headings as “Do You Really Want Promotion,” “Take a 
Personal Inventory,” “Outgrow Your Job,” “Aptitudes, Abilities 
and Habits,” “Interesting the Worker,” “Selection and Train- 
ing,” “Merit Rating,” “Planning,” and “Grievances,” is pri- 
marily inspirational. 

More than half of the book is devoted to consideration of the 
personal traits necessary or desirable in a foreman and obvi- 
ously is designed to stimulate aspiration to foremanship. This 
motive is sound if the reader has, or can develop, the ability 
necessary to become a foreman. Promiscuously read, the book, 
on account of its strong emotional appeal, might easily produce 
unsatisfactory results. 

The chapters dealing with specific foremanship responsibilities 
such as “Interesting the Worker,” “Selection and Training,” 
“Merit Rating,” “Planning,” “Grievances,” etc., contain general 
information on these subjects, easily read and interesting. There 
is a conspicuous absence, however, of specific techniques in- 
volved in foremanship responsibilities. The inspirational ap- 
proach is as much in evidence in the treatment of these chapters 
as in the earlier ones. 

The book teems with interesting verbal illustrations, the tone 
of which is in keeping with the inspirational nature of the book. 
The young aspirant to foremanship will find the reading of this 
book a pleasant and stimulating task. 











